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OUTLOOK NOTES 


THOSE hardy educational scouts who have led the advance 
toward better commercial training are likely soon to find them- 
—_— selves at the head of a mighty victorious host. 
OF THE WAR Philadelphia authorities have already voted to 
WITH SPAIN establish a commercial high school. The Educa- 
tional Commission appointed by the mayor for the city of Chi- 
cago, in a preliminary report, favored the establishment of such 
a school in Chicago. Dr. E. Benj. Andrews, the newly elected 
superintendent of Chicago’s schools, has taken strong ground 
in favor of such an institution. He is especially outspoken in 
favor of teaching Spanish along with French and German, and 
his utterances on this subject have been warmly commended by 
many representative citizens. There never has been any great 
opposition to the commercial high school anywhere, but almost 
everywhere it has had to face something worse than opposition 
—indifference. Something quite unusual was needed to banish 
this indifference, and, unless present signs are all misleading, the 
Spanish war has done it. It were surprising, indeed, if educa- 
tion alone of all our great national interests proved immune to 
the expansion fever. Commercial schools have not been in 
good odor in the past, partly because we were not a commercial 
people. Such commerce as we had was forced upon us; we 
could not escape it. Our conception of higher education was 
that of three centuries ago—it was for professional classes 
alone. Europe outgrew this notion some decades ago, and at 
last it looks as though we had had it shaken out of us. 
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In the latest report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education (1886-7) some hundred pages are devoted to a tabu- 
lated statement of the requirements for admission 

NATIONAL to colleges, universities, and technical schools in 
once the United States. As educators we ought to point 
with peculiar pride to that table, for there is noth- 
ing else in the world at all like it. It will be perfectly safe to 
say, without a detailed examination, that of the nearly five 
hundred institutions represented in this table no two have identi- 
cally the same requirements. Since the college calendars were 
issued upon which this report was based there has been a great 
deal of agitation of the question of uniform requirements for 
admission to our highest schools. That some progress has been 
made is confidently believed by those who have kept themselves 
familiar with the course of events; but such progress is as yet 
very limited in its scope and effect. We have been some two 
centuries and a half cultivating this little idiosyncrasy of ours ; 
it ought to be very dear to us, and it is. After all, the students 
are the chief sufferers,—and we are only beginning to think 


a little about putting their interests first in our educational 


scheming. 


SOONER or later, in every large city in the United States, 
there has come or there will come a time when the demand for 
school accommodations will outstrip the financial 

camer provisions made for meeting them. With this con- 
dition of affairs Chicago is now struggling. The 

condition is only a temporary one, incident to the sapid growth 
of urban populations. It is, therefore, the more unfortunate 
when the remedy applied is in reality a blow to the cause of 
education. Economy may be absolutely necessary, but where 
such economy takes a form that radically changes the character 
of the schools, its methods, if not its motives, may be ques- 
tioned. Such false economy seems to have been introduced in 
Minneapolis. A deficit last year was met by issuing bonds. 
This, year (1897-8) the city council refused to issue an addi- 
tional block of bonds. As a consequence, the schools were 
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closed May 1. Bad as this is, something worse is in store. On 
the recommendation of the superintendent, the following propo- 
sitions have been adopted: That Greek be dropped from the 
high schools ; that one-fourth of the high-school teachers be 
dismissed ; that the schools withdraw from the state high-school 
list, relinquishing the $400 given to each high school by the 
state, or a total of $1600; that non-resident students, formerly 
admitted free under the state high-school law, be charged tuition 
at the rate of $40 a year; that students over twenty-one years 
of age be charged tuition. With a list of comparable resolu- 
tions, applying to the grades, we have not here to deal. Those 
specified strike at secondary education. Beyond question, the 
Philistines have won a temporary victory in this matter; they 
have struck a blow at secondary education in the chief city of 
the state. There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone but a 
Philistine that if economy is absolutely necessary, the ten-month 
school year might have been shortened to nine, with much less 
serious damage than will result from the measures that have 
been taken. Taking the schools off the state high-school list 
seems to be in the nature of a personal attack upon the state 
inspector of high schools, Mr. George B. Aiton, whose very 
efficient work in this position has won him the respect and con- 
fidence of the educators of the whole country. Such “reforms” 
as these do not bear upon their face the evidences of a high 
regard for education and a sincere effort to make the most out 
of a bad situation. They do not display any educational states- 
manship, but, on the contrary, a poor brand of school politics. 


From time to time various friends of the ScHoot REVIEW 
have suggested that an important addition might be made to 


the usefulness of the journal by systematic and 


A NEW 
peparTuRE Careful reports of progress in the field of education, 


and especially of secondary education, made in for- 
eign countries. Asa matter of fact, this was one of the chief 
purposes of the editor of the Schoo. Review from, and before, 
its beginning. There were two ways of making such a report, 
the first by reading the English, French, German, and Italian 
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exchanges, and making translations and clippings; the second, 
by securing a trained correspondent in each country to be repre- 
sented. The first method was easy to inaugurate and compara- 
tively inexpensive; it was tried, and has been gradually abandoned, 
for the reason that no outsider, however well informed, can gain 
and give an accurate view of the vital movements in education, 
or any other field, solely from a study of the newspapers. To 
inaugurate the second plan has required, among other things, 
time. Last month we published a letter from Mr. Hill, editor of 
the London Educational Review, on English Education. Mr. Hill 
will contribute two more articles during the year. Professor Otto 
Thiergen, of Dresden, who will act as our German representa- 
tive, will also write three letters a year. A representative from 
France will soon be secured. These three countries are of most 
interest, educationally, to Americans, and readers of the SCHOOL 
REVIEW will be able in the future to keep abreast of current 
movements in those lands with the least possible labor, and, it is 


believed, with profit and pleasure. 
C. H. THURBER 


ELECTIVE STUDIES—WHERE?* 


PERMIT me to say, by way of introductory explanation, that 
the subject, as printed on the programme, is hardly an exact 
statement of the subject which I was invited to discuss, or which 
I am to discuss. 

The question of elective courses is not, at least in Michigan, 
an open one. Almost, if not quite all high schools, provide two 
or more courses from which the pupil may choose. 

With the question of elective courses I shall deal, if at all, 
only incidentally. The topic I am to consider is that of optional 
or elective studies—not courses—in the high school, with 
special reference to the ‘“‘where”’ of such options, providing 
they are offered at all. 

But you will pardon me if, at the outset, I supplement what 
Principal Smith has so excellently said, with a few considerations 
on the larger and more fundamental question of the advisability of 
options—a question which is logically antecedent to the more 
restricted inquiry that has been set before me, and upon the 
answer to which must depend the very existence of my subject. 
For to deny the validity of the arguments for the use of options 
is to leave me and my question alike without a peg to stand 
upon. No options, no “where.” 

Says a writer in the November number of the Educational 
Review, ‘It can have escaped no observant eye that a rational 
introduction of freedom into the high school is rapidly taking 
place. The growing appreciation of the practical and educa- 
tional value of a large group of newer subjects renders it impos- 
sible longer to maintain a hard-and-fast course of study in the 


secondary schools. The elective system is gaining ground.” 
And Superintendent Seaver of the Boston (Mass.) schools, 

in the October number of the same magazine, after speaking at 

some length on the development of high schools in Massachu- 


* Paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
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setts, and especially of the added functions which have been 
assigned them by reason of the increased recognition of the 
place and value of so-called non-classical studies, gives expres- 
sion to the following views: 

“What would most improve our present course of study in 
the high schools is a much larger use of options. Most of the 
studies now required should be made elective. From an author- 
ized list of elective studies, the pupils should choose each year, 
under the advice of parents and teachers, those studies which 
appear best suited to their several needs. 

‘Certain studies considered to be absolutely essential might 
be required of all pupils alike; but such studies would occupy a 
relatively small part of the time. The official course of study 
would then be a mere inventory of the studies authorized to be 
pursued in the high schools, each defined as to the amount of 
ground to be covered, the total allowance of time therefor, and the 
degree of proficiency to be reached therein as a condition of the 
pupil’s receiving a certificate.”” ° Mr. Seaver then goes on with a 
somewhat extended argument for the use of elective studies, 
which it would be well worth the while of those interested in the 
subject to read. 

It occurred to me in the preliminary stages of preparing this 


paper that it would be of genuine interest to the club, and add 
greatly to the value of the discussion, to secure the views of 


some of our best known educators upon the question in hand. 
With this in mind I wrote to five or six of our most prominent 
workers, and obtained the replies which I now take pleasure in 
reading. The quality will, I think, compensate for any lack of 
quantity. The first is from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, editor 
of the Educational Review, and, while short, is to the point, and 
covers the question at stake. 

The second letter is from the Hon. George B. Aiton, 
State Inspector of High Schools in Minnesota, whose address a 
year ago before this club we all remember with such pleasure. 

The third is from Dean C. H. Thurber, of the Morgan Park 
Academy, editor of the ScHooL REVIEw. 

The fourth is from Principal W. H. Smiley, of the Denver 
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(Colo.) High School, one of the leading secondary schoolmen 
in the country. 

The last is from Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, of Chi- 
cago, who writes in his usual vigorous and straightforward style. 


In answer to your questions, I beg to say that I believe in a limited use of 
options in the high school. I may expand this answer sufficiently to say that 
what I have in mind is, not an option that would permit the student to destroy 
the symmetry of his secondary-school course by omitting some integral 
element of that course, such as language, or science, or history, but merely 
an option between languages, sciences, or topics or periods of historical 
study. 

In answer to your second question I would say that these options may 
profitably extend, I think, throughout the whole secondary-school course. 
They may certainly be used to advantage in the latter half of it. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


Generally speaking, optional courses are about all the latitude which can 
be allowed in schools of smaller size, and even then, the fewer the courses 
the better for the school in general. In fact, I do not see how optional sub- 
jects can be permitted unless the classes are large enough to section. The 
Central High School of Minneapolis has over four hundred freshmen ; in such 
a body, optional subjects would create no embarrassment whatever. Gener- 
ally speaking, secondary students are so immature, corps are so small, and 
optional courses afford so large a degree of freedom that optional subjects 
are not desirable. To us in Minnesota, at least, the question of optional 


subjects has at present no significance. 
GEo. B. AITON 


In general, I am in favor of options; I consider them desirable and 
practicable, but they must be carefully guarded, as the introduction of an 
elective system involves a vast amount of consultation on the part of the 
principal with the pupils, and often with the parents. We practically have 
that system here, and I know that the time given to consultation with students 
is greater than in most schools. Detailed opinions on the various points you 
make I do not feel like giving without more thought than the limited time 


now at my command permits. 
Cuas. H. THURBER 


Our school has a total enrollment thus far this year of about eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five. We offer but two courses, known as the ‘“General”’ 
and ‘“Classical’’ courses. The ‘General Course” provides for four years’ 
instruction in each of four lines of work, viz., mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and English, and languages (the choice being between Latin and Ger- 
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man). Those who desire (for example, those contemplating an “Advanced 
Scientific Course”’) may substitute French for history, English, or science in 
the third or fourth years; or French or Spanish for mathematics in the last 
two years; in the last year, those who can show good reason for the election 
may substitute a year in biology (full laboratory work) for the geology and 
astronomy which are the usual fourth year subjects in the “General Course.” 
Those who expect to prepare for college, although the subjects for all pupils 
are in the main the same during the first year, may take German and Latin 
instead of the elementary zodlogy and botany of the first year. The purpose 
of this permission is to secure for those who must have a modern language 
in addition to Latin and Greek, a year more of preparation than is secured 
by taking up French in the third year. It should be remembered that in this 
district is a thoroughly equipped manual -training high school with a three 
years’ course (students may take an additional year if they desire); and all 
graduates of the eighth grade have free election between that school and this. 
The enrollment in the lowest class there is one hundred and fifty; here, two 
hundred and eighty. The only options allowed are as follows: First year, 
Latin or German; second year, English or Latin, or German; third year, 
English or Latin, or German or French in place of mathematics. 

Our “Classical” course prepares for Harvard or Yale, and differs little 


from the usual method pursued. P 
Our programme is probably more conservative in the matter of options 


than most schools of its size, aad J shall advocate an extension of such liberty 
when I can secure the additional teachers that such extension would render 
necessary. We have four years of one subject known as History and English. 
Roughly speaking, it consists of half a year each of History and English. I 
should like to see history stand side by side with English for the last three 
years (each study being given four periods per week, and continued for the 
full year), A full year in political economy should be offered. If such 
courses could be offered then I believe there should be large freedom of 
election; some would take more of history, some of English, some of 
science, and I| think there would be stronger work in each subject. 
Wm. H. SMILEY 


I should be very much surprised and alarmed to know that most of the 
larger high schools have not adopted options in the high-school course. I 
do not megan options between courses, but options in studies. About one- 
half of the work in the Chicago high schools is required; the other half is 
open to selection by the pupils. I inclose you our course of study. You 
will see that full work is twenty hours per week. In the first year twenty- 
four hours are given ; the second year, thirty-four hours; third year, thirty- 
eight hours ; fourth year, forty hours. Since in each year but twenty hours are 
required for the full course, you will at once observe that there are many 
options. You will notice also that we have but one course of study, and the 
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pupils differentiate according to their purposes. If they are going to college, 
they must meet the requirements of the college they expect to enter. If they 
are not going, they have a very large choice. On pages 21 and 22 you will see 
what we absolutely require for graduation. Of course, the small high schools 
may not be able to have more than one course, and pupils may be required to 
take it, where, if the school is large enough and the people wise enough to give 
parents an opportunity of selecting for their children, it certainly ought to be 
done. In Chicago we shall have more rather than fewer options. 

I am an ardent advocate of classical study, but I am thoroughly convinced 
of the true statement that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
and, since the high schools are the schools of the people, we must aim to 
accommodate the people within the lengths of all reasonable demands. 

A. F. NIGHTINGALE 

I had hoped to secure a letter also from Professor Hanus, 
of Harvard, but, as he is in Europe, it was not possible to hear 
from him before the meeting of this club. 

In an effort to give the discussion a practical and definite 
turn, and to present in a concrete form the question of ‘‘ Where”’ 
such options may advantageously appear in a high-school pro- 
gramme, I have outlined a course with large options, designed 
to prepare for the University of Michigan in particular, and as 
well to offer such additional and optional studies as may serve 
as a suitable preparation for life in case the student is unable to 
enter college. As by far the larger proportion of high-school 
pupils are included in this last category, I am sure I need offer 
no apologies for having an eye to their interests and good. 


A PROPOSED HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE WITH OPTIONS 
FIRST YEAR 
STUDIES 


PRESCRIBED ELECTIVE 
First Half- Year 


Hours per week 
El. algebra and geometry, - - 5 


Hours per week 
Latin, German, or French, - - 
Physical geography — % year, 
Physiology— year, - - 


h { Grammar, - - 
| Essays, reading, etc., - 


Englis Commercial arithmetic and busi- 


ness correspondence, - - 
Second Half- Year 


Algebra, - 
Botany, - 
English, 
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SECOND YEAR 
STUDIES 
PRESCRIBED ELECTIVE 
First Half- Year 


Hours per week 


Algebra, - a 
History — Greek and Roman, - 


Hours per week 
Latin, German, or French, - 
Zoblogy —% year, - 
4 Bookkeeping, - 


English, -3 American history, 


Second Half- Year 
Physics, - ‘ - 
History — Medizval and modern, 
English, - - - - - 3 
THIRD YEAR 
STUDIES 


PRESCRIBED ELECTIVE 
First Half- Year 
Hours per week 
Physics, - - 
English, - - 


Hours per week 

Latin, Greek, German, or French, 5 

English history, - 5 

Astronomy— % year, - 5 

Geology—% year, - 5 

Second Half- Year 

Civil government — 4 year, - 5 

Geometry, - - 5 English literature, - - 5 
English, - 


FOURTH YEAR 
STUDIES 
PRESCRIBED ELECTIVE 
First Half- Year 


Hours per week 
Geometry, - - - 5 


English, - - - . 3 
Psychology — 4 year, - 
Second Half- Year Trigonometry year, 
English, - 3 Reviews, - - 


Hours per week 
Latin, Greek, German, or French, 5 
Chemistry, - - - - 5 
Political economy — % year, 


NOTES ON THE PROPOSED HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 


1. In case the grammar grades give thorough preparation in English 
grammar, it may not be necessary to use the two hours given to that subject. 
Physical geography may very well be required, under the circumstances, to 
fill up the requisite number of hours. Although there are but nine (g) hours 
of prescribed work in the first half of this grade, apparently allowing two (2) 
elections, it is not so-designed. The transition from the grammar grade to 
the high school is so trying to many pupils that it is thought fourteen (14) 
hours should be all that are required. 
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2. In case a college or university makes chemistry instead of botany the 
second required science, as many colleges do, botany may be placed in the 
list of electives of the first year, and chemistry be put in the prescribed list, 
beginning with the second half of the third year, or the first half of the 
fourth. 

3. Wherever it is found necessary to give more than two years to the 
preparatory work in Greek, that option may be allowed in the second half of 
the second year. 

4. Where French and German can be taught for two years only, the 
language options will have to be lessened, unless beginning classes be 
again allowed at the beginning of the third year. 


In preparing this I took the four groups of admission require- 
ments as published in the last calendar of the university and 
selected the studies common to all four groups. I found these 
to be English, presumably continuing through the whole four 
years; history, one year’s work; mathematics, including a year 


each of algebra and geometry; science, including a year of 
physics and a half year of botany ; and finally, as the minimum 


requirement, two years of work in some foreign language. As 
there is really an option, however, in this last requirement —the 
pupil having a choice as between Latin, French, German and 
Greek — and, as there are many pupils not preparing for college 
of whom no foreign language requirement is demanded, the 
only branches placed in the prescribed column are English, 
history, mathematics and science, to the extent outlined above. 
The work in these four lines is to be done by all, whether pre- 
paring for college or not. 

From the large range of studies presented in the elective 
column, a sufficient number must be chosen to answer the 
requirements for graduation, viz., a total of 137 hours of recita- 
tion work, divided as follows: First year, 31 hours; second 
year, 34 hours; third year, 36 hours; fourth year, 36 hours. 

That the proposed course gives all, or nearly all, that should 
be absolutely imposed upon the pupil is, we believe, clearly 
demonstrable. In the insistence upon the study of English for 
an average of three periods a week for the four years, we are 
exacting from the pupil only the tribute due to his mother 
tongue ; a tribute, we are sure, of which all will admit the jus- 
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tice and which all will willingly pay. No pupil should be grad- 
uated from the halls of the high school who has not formed 
some measure of acquaintanceship with the great thinkers of 
our race and some appreciation of the beauties of his own litera- 
ture, and gained some even inadequate conception of the untold 
wealth that lies at his feet. No justification will be demanded, 
and no apology will be necessary, therefore, for the insertion of 
the study of English among the indispensable concomitants of 
a high-school education. 

As to mathematics there may not be quite the unanimity of 
opinion that there is as to the place of English, but still the vast 
majority of educators will, I believe, be found to defend its 
claim to an undisputed position in the properly constructed 
curriculum, and to question the disciplinary and educational 
value of the course which fails to prescribe it. It still holds an 
unrivaled place among the studies designed to cultivate the 
power of logical and exact reasoning, and we doubt much 
whether any education is adequate to the end in view which 
shifts it from its honored position. 

It is true that the general course which Principal Goodwin, 
of Newton, Mass., describes in the Educational Review for Febru- 
ary 1893, does not include mathematics among the required 
studies ; but to that extent, I must hold, his course is deficient 
and open to the criticism which opponents of the optional sys- 
tem will be only too quick to bring, viz., that its tendency is to 
lower the educational standard. 

As to science there will probably be little, if any, criticism 
upon the claims which it advances for some measure of recog- 
nition as a prescribed study. The fact that a year and a half of 


science work appears in all four admission groups is sufficient 


evidence of a recognition of its rights. It may be an open 
question whether the elements of chemistry is not the second 
science to be insisted upon and demanded of the properly trained 
pupil; but that is a question which scientific experts must settle 
among themselves, and it is not in me to be so rash as to ven- 
ture where angels fear to tread. That point, however, is a sec- 
ondary one and has no direct bearing upon the legitimacy of 
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the claims for some scientific study on the part of the would-be 
graduate. The marvelous achievements of science in the past 
fifty years; its contributions to the well-being of mankind; its 
wonderful possibilities; its educative and disciplinary value — 
when properly taught and studied—all these furnish abundant 
reasons why science should have a prescribed place in the sec- 
ondary-school course. 

As to history —the story of the progress of the race—who 
would omit it from any well constructed or rightly balanced 
course? Indeed, I may be criticised for not placing American 
history in the list of prescribed studies, but my excuse is, first, 
that it is not one of the branches common to the four groups of 
admission requirements, and, second, that it should be taught in 
the grammar grades, and therefore, need only be given in the 
high school to those who wish to study the subject somewhat 
more fully and carefully. 

The case for prescribed studies is in, and while no detailed 
argument has been offered or attempted by way of justifying 
their presence, enough has been said, I trust, to indicate the 
main ground for their right to the claim of prescribed studies. 
I fear less criticism along the line of the prescribed studies than 
I do regarding the position of some studies placed in the 
optional or elective column. 


It may be asked why the language requirement is not placed 


in the prescribed column so that all students, whether preparing 
for the university or not, should have some linguistic training. 
Of course all pupils looking forward to a college course will 
take at least two years of foreign language work. The question 
is, shall those who have no hope of going to college be required 
to take a corresponding amount of Latin, German or French 
before they are allowed to graduate? On this point I am 
inclined to grant some liberty of choice, and, in spite of a vivid 
appreciation of the value of the study of a foreign tongue, to 
hold that it is better to give some freedom along this line than 
to lose the pupil altogether from the school. This is the atti- 
tude in effect of all schools that offer a so-called English or 
commercial course, so that no strange doctrine is here advanced. 
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There are many pupils in a high school to whom linguistic work 
of any kind is hopelessly difficult and depressingly discouraging, 
and whether they might not better be given such food as is 
attuned to their mental stomachs than to lose altogether what 
a high-school education may give is a very serious question, and 
not to be answered too airily. For myself I am inclined to err 
— if it is to err—on the safe side, and to give, by every reason- 
able concession, the benefits of a high-school education to all 
who will avail themselves of it. Given a well-equipped high 
school and a progressive and inspiring corps of teachers —yes, 
give only the live and cultured teacher and no study will be 
without value and no pupil will pass from his influence without 
receiving an unmeasured store of good—inspiration, tastes, 
habits that may enrich a lifetime. In a land where educated 
and trained citizenship is of such transcendant importance; ina 
land whose very existence depends upon the intelligence and 
sober-mindedness of its citizens; in a land where thousands 
upon thousands of our fellow-citizens have attained success and 
vigorous mentality, let us not be too insistent upon this or that 


specific branch of study, but let us rather do all that is reason- 
able in broadening the horizon, deepening the culture, strength- 
ening the intellect and ennobling the ideas of as many as we can 
bring within the reach of our influence. 


J. H. Harris 


AN INQUIRY RELATING TO TRAINING FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IT is believed that many school-teachers, as individuals, have acquired 
experiences relating to Training for Citizenship that would be of great value 
to others if these experiences could be collected and arranged in a single 
report. A paper with this purpose in view is now in preparation for an asso- 
ciation of Chicago teachers. Your early codéperation in answering as many 


of the following questions as apply to your school will be keenly appreciated. 


Yours, very truly, 
HENRY W. THURSTON, 
Hyde Park High School 
This inquiry is cordially approved : 
A. G. LANE, Superintendent of Schools, 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Superintendent of High Schools 


AN INQUIRY RELATING TO TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
I. Facts necessary for identification and classification of reports : 
(1) The grades (each of a year) in the school reported upon are from the 
. .grade to the grade inclusive. 
(2) Name of the person reporting 
(3) Position of the person reporting 
(4) Address of the person reporting 


. Facts respecting right civic knowledge: 


. Facts respecting right civic action: 
(1) What evidence have you that the right civic knowledge given to 
pupils in your school has resulted in better citizenship? 
(2) How does the discipline of the school help to train for democratic 


(1) What text-books in civics and economics are used ?.............. 

(2) How many recitation periods in all are given to each subject?...... 

(4) Pupils of what grades study civics ?.........ecomomics?......... 

(5) What percent. of ail the pupils in these grades study civics? ...... 

(6) What is the general method in each subject ?..............eee00- 
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(3) Have you reasons for believing that the conduct of the pupils of 
your school in their voluntary clubs, societies, athletic associations, 


(4) In what ways do the pupils take conscious part in the larger civic 
life of the community in which the school is located? ............. 


IV. Please give in some detail any other experience or opinion that you may 
have relative to the general subject of this inguiry. 


The above circular letter and list of questions were sent 
December 15, 1897, to one hundred and sixty selected schools 
in all parts of the United States. A far larger number of schools 
of secondary grade than of primary and grammar grades was 
included in the inquiry. 


A 


Replies were received from grade schools as follows: 


New York City, - - I 
Chicago, - 


Total, - 


The secondary-school replies were from twelve states, as 
follows: 

Illinois, - - - - - - 
(11 were from Chicago) 

Massachusetts, - - - - 

New York, - 

Michigan, - 

Ohio, - 

Iowa, - 

Vermont, 

Rhode Island, 

New Jersey, 

Indiana, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 


Total, 


Total of all replies, 


etc., is tending to develop a higher grade of citizenship ?.......... 
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B 
The text-books in use in the grade schools are: 


City ordinances, - - - - - - - 
Crawford’s Civil Government of Iilinots, - - 
Dole’s Citizen's Catechism, and Dole’s Young Citizen, 
Dole’s American Citizen, - - 


Much work in civics is also said to be done in some schools 
in connection with geography and history. 

The time devoted to civic instruction varies from “no regu- 
lar time” to “100 recitation periods of thirty minutes each.” 

In two schools the civic instruction is given to all grades; in 
four it is confined to the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; in 
four to the seventh and eighth ; and in two to the eighth. 

Wherever civic instruction is given to any of the pupils of a 
grade it is always reported to be given to all in the grade. No 
study of economics is reported from any grade school. 


Twenty-nine of the thirty-seven secondary schools reporting 
give instruction in both civics and economics as separate sub- 
jects, seven offer civics only, and one offers the two subjects in 
combination ; no school reported economics offered and civics 
not offered. 

The text-books in use are as follows: In civics sixteen 
schools use Fiske, twelve Young (one outside of Chicago), three 
Townsend, three Johnston’s American Politics, two Andrews, and 
the others each use one of the following: Dawes, McCleary, 
Dole, Martin, Sheldon’s United States History, Wilson’s The State, 
Trowbridge, Thorpe and Knight, Hinsdale, and Bryce. 


In political economy nineteen schools use Laughlin (eight 


outside .of Chicago), two Walker, two MacVane, one Gregory, 
one Thompson, and one Gide. Three schools offering economics 
did not report their text-books. 

The number of recitation periods devoted to civics varies 
from forty to two hundred, although the number is not above 
one hundred in more than six schools. 


- I 
- 8 
JI 
4 
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The number of recitation periods devoted to economics varies 
from forty to one hundred and twenty, only one school giving 
more than one hundred periods to the subject. 

Recitation periods vary in length from thirty to sixty min- 
utes; the most common length being forty-five minutes. 

Civics is offered in every grade of the secondary school, but 
in more than half the schools reporting it is offered in the last 
year of the high-school course. 

Economics is not reported in the first or second year of any 
school, and in most schools reporting it is offered in the final 


ear. 

‘ From 3.5 to 100 percent. of the pupils in the grades to 
which civics is offered are reported as taking the subject. In 
only five schools is the number said to be below 50 per cent., 
while in eighteen schools it is as high as 90 per cent., and in 


twelve 100 per cent. 

The variations in percentage of those in grades where eco- 
nomics is offered who take the subject is as great as in civics; 
but ten schools report less than 50 per cent. of pupils in the 
grades where economics is offered taking economics, and only 
eleven secure gO percent. In five schools only do all the 
pupils in a grade take the subject. 


D 


METHOD 


Under the subject of method the following replies were 
received from grade schools: 

“A voluntary association, called the ‘Clean City League,’ 
meets when necessary, makes rules, and provides for their 
enforcement. It is a practical form of self-government.” 

“From 6th to 8th grades the city, county, state, and national 
governments are discussed, the most extended thought being 
given to city affairs. Inthe 8th the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution are studied, going back for constitutional 
study to the Federal Convention and the study of the compro- 
mises at that time.” 
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‘‘The common sense method.” 

‘“‘By outline and questions to which answers are to be found 
by observation as far as possible. By reports of pupils on 
important topics.” 

“At present it consists of memorizing the text with more or 
less explanations. This is far from satisfactory. I hope for 
better things in the near future.” 

‘Reading of text, discussion of same and of related topics in 
state, school, and social life.” 

‘Read it, talk it out, learn the important facts.’ 

‘‘Reading. Discussion by pupils.” 

Secondary schools made the following replies respecting 
method: 

‘Library method quite largely. We also have two text-books, 
with which we are partially supplied, in civics, and one in polit- 
ical economy, aside from the regular author used.” 

“In civics a text-book is used, but the general method ts dis- 
cussion, very little of the so-called recitation. Boys are encour- 
aged to bring to class matter they find in magazines and news- 
papers bearing upon the topic under discussion. Each student 


“Topical.” 


writes at least one article each year upon some topic approved 
by instructors. These generally concern economic fact.” 


‘Topical, with a great deal of general discussion upon live 
topics. The legislature and Congress are followed very carefully 
and all their doings reported and discussed. Each pupil has his 
notebook, which is kept with great fidelity.” 

‘Perhaps it might be called the ‘topical method’ in civics 
and also in political economy. In civics the history of the 
development of government, both local and national, in the 
United States, is studied. ‘Most of the work is done from refer- 
ence books.” 

“In political economy the industrial history is developed 
and topics not considered in the text are prepared. The views 
of other schools of economists than that of their author are pre- 
sented.” 

“Topical, with much use of outside sources of information 
and much consultation of reference books.” 
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“Text-book, reference books, debates, essays.” 

‘“‘Text-book, supplemented by comment by teacher; discus- 
sion, essay of 2000 words on topic selected by pupil and 
approved by teacher—one on each subject. Class forms at 
times a legislature, common council. Library constantly used.” 

‘Laboratory method.” 

“The text-book for the topic except topics not spoken of in 
book. Topic enlarged by lectures and notes, and all points 
reviewed by recitation on them.” 

‘Civics —- Interpretation of the Constitution, its history and 
its elements of strength. Economics— Application to present 
problems; also the history and theory.” 

“Text-book recitation, reports on assigned reading, class 
debates, visit to city council, city court, reports on fire depart- 
ment, street-cleaning department, etc.” 

‘‘Class book and discussion.” 

“Civics — Topics pertaining especially to city government 
considered in our public rhetoricals; text-book, lectures, essays 
on assigned subjects from members of the class, studying of par- 


ticular questions, such as our own city’s charter, laws, regula- 


tions, etc.” 

‘‘Recitation and discussion.” 

‘The method is in the man, in this as in all other subjects.” 

“In civics, text-book and library work, and much illustrative 
work done in way of elections, congresses, etc., conducted by 
pupils under teacher’s direction.” 

‘‘Economics, text-book and library work, supplemented by 
investigation and reports upon industries and institutions of the 
pupil’s own city.” 

“It is the text-book method with discussion and reading. I 
regret we are not able to use the laboratory basis, at least in 
economics.” 

“Topical.” 

“Text as basis. Discussion of familiar examples.”’ 

“Assignment of lessons, recitations, discussions, reports on 
special questions, essays, visits with class to voting booths, city 
councils, superior court, state legislature. In the younger class 
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(10th grade) emphasis is laid on the facts, in the older (13th) 
on the history of government and principles involved.”’ 

“Lecture, recitation, and quiz, followed by written examina- 
tion every quarter. The lecture brings in daily practical points 
on the various subjects as they occur in the text.” 

“Talks and discussion.” 

‘“‘Use of text-book, reports on books, papers, magazine arti- 
cles assigned, debates.’ 


‘‘Text-book with lectures, discussions, 
debates, investigation of local conditions, etc.” 

““A combination of constitutional history of United States, 
civil government of city, township, county, state, and nation, with 
economics as they (sic?) touch these matters.” 

“The most vital questions are pursued in their connection 
with realities.” 

“Fiske’s book is followed quite carefully ; the suggestive 
questions are largely used ; considerable topical work is done, and 
each pupil has at least one subject for individual research — so far 
as that can be done in high school, z. ¢., he reads under direction 
and, besides writing on the subject, reports on his reading.” 

“Study of government in general, two weeks ; detailed study 
of Constitution, with reference to history of colonies immediately 
preceding. Study of the state with reference to Illinois and 
Chicago. Economics, discussing, as opportunity offers, the 
problems of the day.” 

‘Notebooks are in hands of pupils; contain outline of work. 
Reference books in school and city library are used. Observa- 
tions of city industries and city government are made and 
reported by different members of class.” 


“Topic, papers, explanations by instructor, library work by 
pupils and general discussion in class—would modify this plan 
in economics if we had a decent text-book.”’ 


E 
ANSWERS TO III (1) 
FROM GRADE SCHOOLS 


‘‘My graduates talk more temperately and intelligently than 
many grown citizens.” 
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“In the schools of which we have definite knowledge the 
conduct of the children has greatly improved” (by the methods 
of the “Gill school city’’). 

“The fact that the children are interested in municipal 
affairs through civics has carried earnest thought to many of 
their homes.” 

“T think they show by their general conduct. None has 
been other than law abiding since leaving school, that I know 
of.” 

“None.” Very little, since no ‘civic’ knowledge can be 
given.” 

“The government here is of the pupils, for the pupils, by 
the pupils—it is democratic instead of monarchical, as it was 
previous to September 1896. Children are constantly impressed 
with the responsibilities and duties of good citizenship by hav- 
ing to assist constantly in securing it.” ‘ None definite.” 

“The work of our ‘Clean City League.’” “None.” “Little. 
Pupils think and believe more in the right direction, which will 
doubtless work out in better living at a later period.” 

“ All efforts bring results.” 


FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


“None, except that high-school pupils generally are among 
the very best citizens.”’ 

‘Have no definite knowledge.” 

‘‘The stand taken by the young men in state and local politics 
and questions indicates that they were started right in school.” 

‘‘Have not been here long enough—can only hope that the 
interest shown by the class in present politics and the non-par- 
tisan views expressed by the pupils in discussing city govern- 
ment will stand the strain of practical life.” ‘ None.” 

“None.” Pupils generally interested, but I know no way of 
following up results.” 

“Interest in the subject and improved conduct.” ‘ More 
interest in affairs going on in city, shown by questions and state- 
ment of what they will do with such a question when they can 
vote, or influence voting.” 
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“I consider intelligent citizenship an essential element of good 
citizenship.” 

“The results —comparative—of the lives of our boys when 
they become men.” 

“‘None—other than faith. Have graduates only six years 
and no record of them.” 

‘The interest taken by pupils after leaving school in the city 
government.” 

“About the same evidence that we have in any teaching.” 

“We have no means of determining definitely.” ‘ State and 
municipal government under bosses Croker and Platt.” ‘No 
data.” 

‘‘My school is a new one. Few graduates are voters. About 
school they respect the rights of each other and of citizens in 
the place.” 

“Hard question. Have not tried them without. But hope 
and think they are better for the study.” 

“Intelligent participation in public life by certain graduates. 
I think of two members, of the legislature, a lieutenant in the 


United States Army, and a member of the city council, who 
were my pupils fifteen years ago.” 
‘‘The general sentiment in the class is toward reform of many 
of the present evils and mistaken notions of things.” ‘ None.” 
“I think pupils are more tolerant of differences of opinion, 
more interested in civic questions, and better prepared to reason 


and judge concerning them.” 

“Nothing more definite than an observation of the growth 
of character and sense of right in those who remain in the 
school.” 

‘“None. Ido not mean that there is none, but that I. have 
none.” 

“No valuable ‘postgraduate’ evidence; the pupils have 
seemed, while working, interested in getting at foundations; 
they have appeared also to wake to the fact that economic 
questions have generally two sides.”’ 

‘They have more respect for authority; their expressions of 
sympathy for those who are compelled to yield to a crushing 
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monopoly are such as indicate that the real situation has 
become part of them.” 
Have not investigated.” 
“Can’t answer; all that I can say is that they seem to be very 
much interested, especially in topics of current interest.” 


F 
ANSWERS TO III (2) 
FROM GRADE SCHOOLS 


“By forming the right habits and developing a feeling of 


personal responsibility.” 

“The ordinary arbitrary, autocratic discipline is against 
democratic citizenship. ‘The Gill school city’ zs democratic 
citizenship.” 

“There seems some growth in individual self-respect.” 
‘Teaches respect for and obedience to law.” 

‘‘Some opportunity is given pupils to elect their own moni- 
tors and officers of societies.” 

“It causes the pupils to live near others and be helpful 
occasionally.” 

‘“‘Self-government is the only true training for democratic 
citizenship.” 

“We try to put it into the hands of the pupils as far as 
possible and to teach self-control and respect for the rights of 
others.” 

‘By stimulating self-control and self-respect.” 

‘So far as I can see only in the formation of habits of obe- 
dience to law and respect for the same.” 

‘Pupils elect their representatives and quite generally yield 
to their instructions and through them seek to regain privileges 
they have lost.” 

“It is a practice school for the development of the citizen.’ 


> 


REPLIES FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


“The pupil governs himself, of course, with some help from 
teachers.” 
‘By making the individual responsible for his acts. By 
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showing that he has the rights of others as well as his own to 
consider.” 

‘‘Habits of obedience are formed in most cases: respect for 
reasonable regulation is urged.” 

‘‘By teaching obedience, regularity, punctuality, system.” 

“The right kind of discipline which respects the opinions of 
the governed will aid in this work.” 

“Only as any well-ordered aggregation of human beings 
gives such training.” 

‘‘We put special stress upon self-government with due respect 
to authority and the rights of others, and try to make the pupils 
see the likeness of the school to the state and national govern- 
ment.”’ 


“Pupils are put largely upon their own responsibility.” 


‘‘Some of my rooms are in the care of pupils during study 
hours, not as autocrats but as democrats.’’ 

“The lyceum and various other organizations help them to 
this end.” 

“I think my principal and the teacher whose department ts 
discipline. would say that our discipline tends to reverence for 
authority and respect for law. There are others in our faculty 
who say that a despotism, even if a wise one, cannot prepare 
pupils to take part in a democratic state and who have estab- 
lished Zimited monarchies in their rooms.” 

‘By inculcating order and exemplifying the strictest equality 
before the law.” 

‘‘Promotes a feeling of equality before the law, and recogni- 
tion of rights.” 

‘There is an advisory council of students, but it does not 
yet very greatly affect discipline.” 

‘‘Each pupil is taught that he is one of many; and laws are 
for the good of all.”’ 

‘‘Good morals, or good principles and the habit of doing right 
along with intelligence is the training needed.” ‘Right dis- 
cipline makes the child a factor in it.” 

‘“‘Students and teachers together make rules for conduct, 


” 


court of students and teachers judges appeals. 
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“It serves to illustrate pure democracy in epitome.” 

“T return you the blank unfilled, with the following miser- 
able comment; that we tried last year for some months the 
practice of having the pupils govern themselves, and found it 
to be a wretched failure.” 

“As the aim is not discipline but education, and if education 
is life itself, the whole training of the school must tend to train 
for democratic citizenship.” 

‘‘A mixed high school of boys and girls, debates, discussion 
of public questions.” 

‘‘By making each pupil feel so far as possible that he is 
responsible for the good name of the school.” 

‘‘An attempt is made to cause pupils to see that the school, 
and its order and success, is their school, their order, etc.” 

‘‘We endeavor to train the pupil to take care of himself in 
obedience to the laws. The executive ultimately takes care of 
the disobedient.” 

“Its aim is to teach self-control.” 

“If the school is conducted as nearly as possible on the 
self-control plan, the discipline must aid to better self-govern- 
ment which is the basis of democratic government.” 

“ By cultivating habits of restraint of self in view of others’ 
interests, of obedience to authority, of respect for argument.” 

‘Good in every way.” 

“By giving a basis of hadit of obedience, industry, and punc- 
tuality, by developing the idea that freedom must be given only 
along with responsibility.” 

‘Pupils are given freedom of action as long as this does not 
interfere with others or with the work of the school.” 


G 
ANSWERS TO III (3) 
FROM THE GRADE SCHOOLS 
‘None definite though I do not see how it could be other- 
wise.” 
“Yes. Their societies are formed avowedly for self-culture. 
Activity in this line has that result.” 
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“Yes. The children soon learn to respect one of their mem- 
bers who has the power to control the club meetings. All take 
an interest in its welfare.” 

“Yes. The necessity of voluntary obedience to authority, 
established by themselves, emphasizes strongly the need of law 
and obedience to the same.”’ 

“Yes. They seem to recognize more fully certain acts as 
right, others as wrong and deem it dishonorable to do the wrong 
acts whether under surveillance or not. Of course there are 
exceptions.”’ 

‘““A debating club for many years in my eighth grade has 
discussed public questions.” 

“Yes. Higher than those who have not had the training of 
such a school, may not be as high as those who have had the 
training of a higher school, one that holds its pupils longer.” 

“Yes. These societies meet twice a month, have a written 
constitution adopted by a formal vote, elect their own officers, 
and conduct their business in a formal way.” 

some extent.” 

“Certainly, but we have no societies. Each room on the 
first Monday of every month elects by ballot two tribunes, a boy 
and a girl. To them all complaints must come from other 
pupils, through them all complaints are made to the teacher or 
principal. It is their business to warn offenders first, report 
afterwards.” 


FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


‘‘No. Such societies are a source of disorder in a building 
and often conflict with authority and children of that age (sec- 
ondary-school age) are not fit to exercise authority.” 

“Yes. Ina general way, but have no details to give.” 

“Yes. The character and standing of the young men of the 
community who are in public life is improving.” 

“Our societies are all in an embryonic state.” ‘ No.” 
‘Doubtful. Too much follow my leader.” 

and no.” 

“Literary society favorable, athletic unfavorable.” 
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“Yes. History club has taken up parliamentary practice 
and questions of the day. Same in lyceum. Power to speak 
before others.” 

“Usually, no. Too much sharp practice. The element of 
morals is not strong enough. Influence of the literary society 
is better.” 

“Yes. The self-control element is developed by exercise.” 

‘Don’t know, except in a general way. Yes. They learn 
how to manage things in mass, how to compromise, how to 
abide by self-imposed limitations.” 

“Yes. The graduates of the English high school have beer, 
and are today, among the best citizens of Boston.” 

“Yes. The pupils see clearly in order to gain their ends 


there is need of due subordination and that governments are a 


part of the necessary machinery of society.” 
“Most certainly, or I would discontinue them. They are all 


under the supervision of the teachers. 

“To a certain extent, yes.” 

‘If these things are conducted in an honorable and dignified 
manner, they tend to good, 1. e., to good citizenship.”’ 

“Yes, Ability in conducting affairs which concern a num- 
ber of people is.secured. Power of majorities is seen and 
accepted.” 

‘“Yes. We have a noon debating club presided over by a 
young man who has been rather troublesome, and he shows the 
most exact and careful observation of order and propriety.” 

“Yes. All members of Spaulding Battalion abstain from 
the use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and bad language.”’ 

"Te. 

“Yes. The debating society shows increasing good order 
during the year. Our football team has shown an honorable 
spirit throughout which was not true two years, and even one 
year, ago.” 

“Yes, ina measure. Can’t expect a full surrender to what 
is taught them at school so long as erroneous ideas of how 
society should be conducted is taught them at home.” 

‘‘Has done very little except to lead them to imitate sharp 
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practice of city council or Congress. Has led to admiration of 


anything that wins.’ 

‘We have four literary and debating clubs, all of which are 
in control of the pupils within liberal limits. They are run 
systematically and the discussions are profitable. In several 


other organizations good training in management of affairs and 
in self-control is secured. I consider these auxiliaries as of 
special value in training for good citizenship.” ‘ Yes.” 

‘‘Do not know; our debating societies are orderly.” 

“I fear the inborn tendency to wire-pulling is quite as often 
developed as are the better qualities.” 

‘Have not investigated.” 

“Yes, any of the above tend to teach responsibility, united 
action, persistence, and independence.”’ 


H 
ANSWERS TO III (4) 
FROM GRADE SCHOOLS 


‘By discussing temperately some public questions and 
eliminating certain crude notions of state policy.” 

‘A beginning has been made by the appointment of a com- 
mittee who report filthy places in streets, alleys, and broken side- 
walks. The premises about the school have been improved by 
raking up leaves, bits of paper, etc. Waste paper has been 
picked up by pupils on their way to school and dropped in the 
waste basket.” 

“TI do not know. These results are not tangible.” 

“Practically in no ways. The life of the community is too 
busy to bother much with the ideas of children.” 

‘There is a Clean City League Club here that reports sani- 
tary matters to city authorities ; all pupils are taught that it is a 
civic virtue to correct and report violation of law and good 
order. Wrongdoers must be warned and exposed if they do 
not desist. The greatest good comes from the elimination of 
the idea that a citizen can be doing his duty when he hides 
wrongdoing. They are taught to do right themselves, and in 
addition assist in,having their neighbor do right. The curse of 


4 
f 
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this city today is the men who say ‘I do right myself, it is none 
of my business what Mr. B. does.’”’ 

‘By showing a general interest in local public affairs. 
Good.” 


‘‘None, so far as I know.” 


FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


‘‘ By laboring, carrying papers, etc., and by preparing papers 
and exercises to which parents listen. Results good in all, or 
nearly all, cases.” 

“In noways.” 

“By parts taken in Y. M. C. A., church, organizations, etc. 
Both are beneficial.” 

“Hard question.” 

“The seniors show in their discussions acquaintance with 
local questions of general interest, and the prominent political 
issues. They are coming to have a basis for intelligent opinion 
on these questions, especially on those having a moral side.” 

“They are all alive to every election that takes place. 


Study the lives of all great men that die, and report to the class 
upon various measures that appear before the legislature or 
Congress. They discuss many of these questions with good 


thought and reasoning.” 
‘“‘ By visiting council, courts, etc., to observe methods there.” 


“Investigating local questions.” 

‘TI do not know how to interpret this question.”’ 

“We try to teach them the civic duty of helping keep the 
school building clean, of abstaining from disturbing the neigh- 
borhood, and from abusing one another’s coats, hats, etc.” 

‘‘To some extent by personal interest in city government. 
They make their influence felt.” 

‘I do not understand your question. They can take no 
practical part at the age at which they are here.” 

‘Exercises on Washington’s Birthday, and Memorial Day.’ 

‘‘Some do and some do not take any such part. ‘The boys 


sometimes march in de parade.’ That they are without prep- 
aration for their lessons on the following day.” 
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‘‘ Discussion of, and interest in local topics. Cannot say.” 

“They take a pride in the care of school building and 
grounds. They are well kept.” 

‘The boys go to police courts and now and then to higher 
courts and to the city council. They know the workings of 
politicians and the corruption of city government.” 

‘“‘T know of two of my students who made speeches in the 
last presidential campaign, one on each side!” 

‘“‘Enthusiastically hang around the polls on election days. 
Party means more than country.” 

‘‘In none as far as I can learn.” 

‘Reading papers, daily and weekly, going to public meet- 
ings, increased interest in life for the to be man, to be woman, 
crowds out some of those thoughts not desirable in school.” 

‘They realize that they are helping to form public sentiment 
and that public sentiment rules.” 

‘‘Extent limited— interest in local civic affairs, knowledge 
bears her own fruit here—by the better citizen because of his 
knowing.” 

I 
ANSWERS TO IV 
GRADE SCHOOL REPLIES 


“To train children for citizenship is not my highest ideal. 
My object is to make good intelligent men and women of the 


” 


boys and girls, and such are always good citizens. 


“The subject has been so badly neglected that many educa- 
tors, statesmen, and philanthropists have formed a national 
society — Zhe Patriotic League*—to work for a reform in this 
direction, and hope all who approve their action will join them.”’ 

“Our general plan of competition, grading, prizes, etc., is 
evidently not intended to develop the ‘civic virtues.’ Formal 
teaching can never equal in influence the constant, silent, power- 
ful formative forces which make for self-interest under most 


” 


conditions. 


* For further information about this league, address The Patriotic League, 230 
West Thirteenth street, New York. 
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“Our putting the whole, or nearly the whole, of the hall 
duty and some of the room discipline into the pupils’ hands 
seems to have brought about a larger sense of responsibility for 
and devotion to good order in school and out. The beginning 
of a clean school and Clean City League have been made, but 
excepting an improved appearance of our halls and rooms there 
has been no other result that I know of.” 

“Brass band discipline has been beneficial in training for 
manliness and good citizenship.” 

“] think our attempts are in the right direction; progress 
will necessarily be slow, sentiment never grows rapidly, it needs 
constant direction and encouragement. But, finally, if persisted 
in, it will become a part of the character.” 

“IT aim to put the burden of control upon the pupil; when he 
fails, some one in authority assumes that control until the pupil 
is able to develop it for himself. We have little machinery and 
form connected with the matter, but it is the intention to bring 
the principle (aforesaid) home to each pupil. The effects are 
quite marked.” 

“IT do not think that sanity, sobriety, and intelligence in citi- 
zenship can be brought about per saltum, but I believe that quiet, 
unostentatious, reasonable discussion will go far towards banish- 
ing the cruder vagaries and blinder impulses which too often are 
seized upon by unscrupulous demagogues for their own purposes. 
It is a question of patience and moderation, and patriotism for 
the teacher.” 


SECONDARY SCHOOL REPLIES 


“A clear idea of the duties of a citizen presented in the 


proper way, often, and repeated, will aid greatly. The reciprocal 


idea is the right one.’ 
‘May I say right here that I find great interest in the ques- 
tions of the day in my class. One-half hour is given every week 
to the foreign, national, and local issues.” 
‘‘My experience is that only a few can rise above partisan- 
ship. Still, civics ought to be taught, and I regret that it is so 
neglected.” 
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“TI think it is the great reason for which the schools should 
be sustained ; and the salvation of our nation rests upon it more 
than people realize or will realize, until educational people require 


that citizenship be taught by a more generous history course in 
every school.” 

“I believe in organizing the school as a sort of model state, 
and leading the pupils to be coworkers with teachers by giving 
them a part in the control of the school life.” 

‘‘Some emphasis has been given to the fact that schools fail 
in so far as their work must be undone in the sphere of the citi- 
zen.” 

“I consider the training for good citizenship to be one of the 
most important concerns in public education at the present 
time.” 

“The whole school training is a training for good citizenship 
—or it is a failure.” 

“The method must be adapted to the maturity of the student. 
Civics can be comprehended by the youngest high-school boy, 
and furnishes material for growth in power for the oldest. The 
facts should be taught objectively so far as possible.” 

“In teaching this subject, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the teacher’s mastery of the subject, and a conscientious 
regard for truth. Every subject should be discussed aside from 
the text and opinions of pupils elicited on them [sic]. Ask 
pupils what they think is right in the case in hand.” 

“TI have faith that the consideration by pupils of the basis 
and fundamentals of government broadens both their civic 
knowledge and point of view; direct proof is hard to obtain, 
however.” 

‘Having begun the teaching of these subjects in Chicago 
only last September, I have not had opportunity to observe 
effects. I find, however, that pupils take a lively interest in the 
subject, especially if reference is made to government as it 2s, 
not as it might be, or zs somewhere else. In other words, I find 
that pupils are anxious to know just what good citizenship is.” 

‘‘My attention was recently called to a little pamphlet 
touching upon the use of the cigarette. It so impressed me 
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that I thought well to read some extracts from it to the school 
assembled together. Two days after so doing some boys from 
the senior class asked me to call a meeting of all the boys to 
consider the question of forming an anti-cigarette league. At 
the meeting conducted by the boys themselves, 100 boys signed 
a pledge to refrain from the use of cigarettes. A committee 
consisting of the principal and two from each class is to have 
general charge of future work. It seems to me this directly 
effects good manhood, if not good citizenship.”’ 


J. 
SUMMARY 
The following points suggested by the replies seem worthy 


of emphasis: 
1. Economics as a separate discipline is attempted in no one 


of the grade schools reporting. 

2. Civics is taught in more secondary schools than is eco- 
nomics, and, in the schools which offer both subjects, civics is 
taught, on the average, for more periods, to a larger per cent. of 


all the pupils than is economics. 

3. There is a distinct preference given in the answers, as a 
whole, to methods which allow more than one book, encourage 
study of local, political, economic, and social facts, and promote 
discussion; in short, methods which attempt to connect the sub- 
jects with the immediate environment of the pupils, rather than to 
confine them to the mere text-book study of political and eco- 
nomic theory. 

4. Very little definite knowledge of the effects of right civic 
knowledge upon the civic action of public-school pupils is shown 
by those who answered the questions. The assumption, how- 
ever, is quite common that an intellectual grasp of the facts 
about good citizenship will somehow, as a rule, lead to the prac- 
tice of good citizenship by those who know such facts. 

5. The answers show a general conception of the importance 
of the discipline of the school in training young people to be 
good citizens, but, in comparatively few instances, is any evi- 
dence given to show that the discipline maintained is training 
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for citizenship in a democracy rather than for citizenship in an 
autocracy. 

6. Opinions are very diverse respecting the ability of students 
to run their own clubs, athletic associations, etc. 

7. There is comparatively little emphasis put upon the value 
of these voluntary associations in training for democratic citizen- 
ship. 

8. The question respecting the share of pupils in the larger 
civic life of the community was frequently ignored, often mis- 
interpreted, and sometimes answered facetiously. Comparatively 
little conscious connection between school life and the commu- 
nity life as a whole was revealed. 

g. The consensus of opinion is general that training for citi- 
zenship is a matter of fundamental importance in the United 
States just now, and the belief—perhaps the hope, rather—is fre- 
quently expressed that the influence of the whole public-school 
system is in the direction of good citizenship, but, nevertheless, 
some fears creep in lest, in spite of all, the real training of the 


schools may tend toward the ideals and practices of the political 
boss and partisan politics, rather than toward genuinely good 
citizenship. 


W. THURSTON 


PORTRAITS OF VIRGIL’ 


PROBABLY no writer of the golden age of Roman literature was 
more famous in his own day and immediately after his death than 
Virgil. Certainly no classical writer enjoyed half the fame during the 
middle ages which fell to Virgil’s lot. Yet, so far as is known, no 
authentic, satisfactory portrait of him exists. In. fact, until] recently 
our only knowledge of his personal appearance was derived from the 
brief description given by Donatus in his Zzfe of Virgil, 8 (19), p. 56 
R.: “ Virgil was of tall stature, dark complexion, and rustic counte- 
nance; his health had even before been uncertain (the description 
follows an account of the poet’s last illness), for he suffered much in 
his stomach, throat, and head. He often even spat blood. In food 
and drink he was very sparing.”’ It is possible that Horace (Sav. I, 3, 
29 ff.) may refer to Virgil. If that is the case, Virgil was somewhat 
irascible, wore his hair in countrified fashion, let his toga fall in 
ungraceful folds, and was careless about tying his shoes. But it is not 


at all improbable that in these lines Horace is referring to himself; 
and, in any case, little is added to our knowledge of Virgil’s appear- 


ance. 

Portrait busts of Virgil were common in times not long after his 
death, for Suetonius (Ca/ig. c. 34) says that Caligula was on the point 
of removing them from all the libraries. Pliny (Z/., III, 7, 8) tells 
us that Silius Italicus “honored them above all others he bought.” 
Juvenal (Sa¢., VII, 225 ff.) speaks of Horace and Virgil as being black- 
ened by the soot of the schoolroom, and Lampridius (A/ex. Sever., 
31) says that Alexander Severus set up the likeness of Virgil with that 
of Cicero in a /ararium or private chapel. 

From all this one might expect to find many extant portraits of 
Virgil, but there are none which have been positively identified. A 
bust in Mantua has been called a portrait of Virgil, but there is no 
real reason to believe that Virgil is represented. ‘The name was given 
to the bust by Vespasiano Gonzaga (1531-1591), and the Abate Carli, 
when he had brought it to Mantua in 1775, tried to prove that it had 
originally belonged to a statue, supposed to represent Virgil, which 

* Paper by Professor HAROLD NorRTH FOWLER, of Western Reserve University, 
read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, March 31; see p. 430. 
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Carlo Malatesta had thrown into the Po or the Mincio in 1392. The 
arguments advanced fail utterly to prove the connection of the bust 
with the statue, and in itself the bust bears no evidence of being a 
Roman portrait.‘ Similar busts exist in other museums. A long 
haired youth is represented with idealized features. What ground 
there is for giving the name of Virgil to a statue in Howard Castle* I 
do not know, but there is apparently no great probability that the 
name is correctly given, nor does any recent authority attach the 
name of Virgil with any confidence to any bust or statue.° 

But if busts and statues fail to preserve the features of Virgil, it is 
still possible that some representation of them may exist. Martial, 
XIV, 186 f., says: 

Quam brevis immensum cepit membrana Maronem, 
Ipsius vultus prima tabella gerit. 

In other words, the likeness of Virgil used to appear as a frontispiece 
in editions of his poems. It would seem possible that in the minia- 
tures of some existing manuscripts copies more or less close of the 
likenesses to which Martial refers might be found. The difficulty is 
that the manuscripts belong to times so long after Virgil’s death that 
even when they contain representations of the poet there is no cer- 


tainty that his features are correctly represented. In fact, the minia- 
tures do not agree one with another, except in a few cases, and may be 
disregarded with the exception of those found in one manuscript, the 
codex Romanus, in the Vatican library.“ This manuscript has been 
referred to various dates from the fourth to the thirteenth century. It 
is written in capitals and adorned with nineteen miniatures, three of 
which are intended to represent the poet. The manuscript was in the 


™See Bernoulli, Roemische Tkonographie, 1, p. 248. For references see also Com- 
paretti, Virgilio nel medio evo, 1, p. 185; Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 139. 

? Michaelis, Amc. Marbles in Great Britain, Howard, 13, —=Clarac., V, 904, 2313A. 

3 The Pompeian painting called a portrait of Virgil (Votizte d. Scavi., 1892, p. 28) 
has been shown by Mau (A/i#th. d. Inst., Roem. Abt., 1893, p. 19 ff.) to have no claim 
to be regarded as a portrait. 

4 The latest, and probably the best, account of this manuscript is by P. de Nolhac 
in the Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, 1884, pp. 316-333. This is the publication 
of the Ecole francaise de Rome. C. O. Miiller, Handbuch d. Arch. d. Kunst, p. 734, 
mentions a manuscript in Vienna with portraits of Virgil. Bernoulli, oc. c#¢., knows this 
only from Miiller’s reference to it. It is not mentioned by Hoffmann, die Wiener 
Vergil-Handschriften, in Zeitschr. f. d. dsterr. Gymn., 1865, pp. 477-508, unless it is 
included among those which he says “ may properly be neglected, as belonging to the 
fourteenth to twentieth century.” Apparently Miiller’s reference is an error. 
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library of the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, in the thirteenth century, as 
is shown by the words, found on the fourth leaf, in handwriting of that 
period : Jste liber est beati Dyon(ysit); but by about 1484 it was already 
in the papal library. The fact that the manuscript is known to have 
been in France before it came to Rome lends additional probability to 
de Nolhac’s suggestion that it may be a product of the revival of art 
and learning under Charlemagne. At any rate, it is reasonable to 
assign it tc 1 time later than the sixth, but earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘loe largest of the three representations of Virgil is thus 
described by de Nolhac:* “F. 3 v., middle of the page, before the 
second Eclogue. The poet is seated in full face on the green cushion 
of an elevated chair, his feet on a footstool ; he holds in his hands a 
purple roll. He is clothed in a white toga, disclosing the purple 
bands of his tunic with two bits of the same color below. At his right 
is a pluteus, at his left a closed scrinium, both of the brightest ver- 
milion.” The other two portraits in the manuscript resemble this in 
all respects except that they are smaller, and the footstool is omitted, 
the feet of the poet resting on the border of the picture. A few words 
may well be added to de Nolhac’s description. The workmanship of 
the miniature is rude; the hands are ill formed, with long, curved 
fingers, and the face is devoid of expression. The eyes are large and 
staring, the nose hardly more than an elongated rectangle descending 
from the forehead, the mouth a broad and nearly straight horizontal 
line. The general impression made by the face is that of early youth. 
If anything is to be learned from the miniature it is only that Virgil 
was supposed by the miniaturist to have worn his hair short. Since 
the three miniatures agree in nearly all particulars it is not improbable 
that they are all derived from some miniature in an earlier manuscript, 
and in that case the type may go back to an early date, perhaps almost 
to the poet’s own time. But even if that be so, constant copying for 
centuries has left little of the original likeness, and the miniatures of 
the codex Romanus throw little light upon the question of Virgil’s real 
appearance. 

Two mosaics discovered in recent years give a little more informa- 
tion, but not much unless by their aid it becomes possible to identify 


t The large miniature is published by Mai, Virgilii picturae antiguac ex codicibus 
Vaticanis, Romae, MDCCCXXXV, Pl. I, and in photographic reproduction by 
de Nolhac, /oc. ctt., Pl. XI. All the miniatures of this manuscript are published by 
D’Agincourt, Histoire delart, Vol. V, Pl. LXIII. For references to other discussions 
of the miniatures, see Bernoulli, oc. ci¢., and Comparetti, oc. cit. 
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some bust or statue as a portrait of Virgil. The first is the mosaic of 
Monnus, discovered in Trier, October 31, 1884." This is a large 
mosaic, which once covered the entire floor of a room. Part of it 
has been destroyed, but enough remains to make the disposition of 


MOSAIC AT SUSA. 


Plate kindly furnished by The Bookman, 


the whole clear. Broad bands of ornament form a framework for a 
series of medallions grouped about a central panel in which Omerus 
was represented between and Calliope. Unfortunately this 
panel has suffered greatly. ‘The other medallions contain representa- 
tions of the twelve months, of the signs of the zodiac, of poets, 
authors, or musicians being instructed by the Muses, and busts of 
actors and authors. The busts of authors are enclosed in squares, 
and it is among these that the portrait of Virgil is found. Strictly 
speaking this portrait is not a bust, for the head and neck only are 


* Published, with description by F. Hettner, in Antike Denkmaeler, herausgegeben 
vom k. deutschen archaeologischen Institut, 1, 4, 1890, Pls. XLVII-XLIX. 
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represented with but a slight indication of the upper part of the 
shoulders. The face is youthful, the hair short but thick, and worn 
with no parting. The head is :a full face, but inclined a little toward 
the right, while the neck is not exactly vertical, but slopes upward 
toward the left. This makes it seem that the head is slightly turned 
toward the right. The eyes are wide open, and the pupils are in the’ 
upper part of the eyes. ‘This shows that the gaze of the poet is 
directed upward, and gives a look of liveliness and energy to the face. 
Nose and mouth are too ill drawn to be of much service in establish- 
ing a likeness. The inscription, Vergidius Maro, leaves no room for 
doubt that Virgil is represented, but it is possible that this is a purely 
imaginary portrait, not a real likeness. And yet the other faces and 
figures of the mosaic, show such strong and undeniable relationship 
to works of earlier times,’ some of the heads are so clearly copies of 
more or less well-known portraits, that the probability is in favor of 
the assumption that the head of Virgil also is a copy of a genuine 
likeness of the poet. The purely decorative style of the mosaic, how- 
ever, added to the natural limitations of mosaic work in general, for- 
bids us from the start to expect the portrayal of any fine points of 
physiognomy or expression. The general shape of the head—a 
somewhat elongated oval, with rather narrow chin—the plentiful 
short hair, perhaps even the posture of the head and the wide-awake 
expression of the eyes, may have belonged to the original portrait. 
But the last mentioned peculiarities— posture and expression— seem 
to be characteristic of an idealized portrait rather than of one which 
would represent the poet as he actually lived and moved, so that if the 
mosaic is in those particulars a faithful copy of an earlier original 
there is room for doubt as to the faithfulness of that original to the real 
appearance of the poet. The mosaic of Monnus belongs apparently 
to the fourth century, and at that time there were undoubtedly many 
portraits of Virgil accessible to all. How accurate such portraits 
were would depend upon the care with which they were executed and 
the excellence of the model selected. The general appearance of the 
mosaic head of Virgil is that of a copy of a sculptured original rather 
than of a painting, and the fact that the types of the heads of Hesiod 
and Ennius in the mosaic have been recognized in well-known busts * 
lends additional probability to the suggestion that the original of the 
Virgil is to be sought among works of sculpture. As yet, however, no 


*See Wolters, Jahrbuch d. k. deutschen arch. Inst. 1890, p. 213. 
? Wolters, doc. cit. 
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bust of Virgil corresponding to the mosaic has been found, and the 
style of the mosaic makes the identification of a sculptured copy of 
the same original exceedingly difficult, though, it is to be hoped, not 
impossible. 

The second mosaic was found in the autumn of 1896 at Susa, in 
Tunis.‘ It is a small panel, hardly one meter square. In the center 
is the poet, seated in an armchair, in full face as in the miniatures of 
the codex Romanus. He is clothed in an ample white toga with blue 
border, and his buskined feet rest upon a footstool or raised step. 
Upon his lap he holds a partly open scroll, on which are the words: 


Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso, 
Ouidve. ...«. 


This suffices to show that Virgil is represented. He holds his right 
hand to his breast, and appears to be listening with rapt attention to 
Clio and Melpomene, who stands behind his chair at the right and 
left. Clio is represented as a young girl, gracefully clad in a light 
blue tunic over which is draped a cloth of light yellow thrown over 
her left shoulder. Her right arm is bare. In her hands she holds a 
roll, from which she is reading. Melpomene is a woman of more 
mature years, clad in rich theatrical costume. In her left hand she 
holds a mask. Her right elbow leans upon the back of the chair. 

The composition is clear and simple, strictly symmetrical, but with 
symmetry tempered and made agreeable by the variety in the costumes 
and attitudes of the muses. The fechnigue of the mosaic is excellent, 
all the cubes being of marble, with the exception of a few smalts. The 
number of colors is limited; but an effect of unusual breadth and 
brilliancy is produced by the clever gradation of shades or the sharp 
opposition of complementary colors. The excellent style of the work 
shows that it belongs to a good period of art, and Gauckler suggests 
the end of the first century after Christ. This is, therefore, by far 
the earliest portrait of Virgil known. 

There is nothing very attractive about the face here represented. 
It is broad, with projecting cheek bones ; the hair is not so copious 
as in the mosaic of Monnus, and falls in slightly disordered fashion 
over the forehead ; the features are harsh and pronounced. The 
mosaic is, to judge from the publication in the Comptes Rendus, slightly 

* Published, with a letter from the discoverer, P. Gauckler, in the Comptes Ren- 
dus. de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles—Lettres, 1896, pp. 578-581. My descrip- 
tion is taken from this letter. Also published in Ze Bookman, April 1897, p. 104. 

2 Eneid, I, 8-9. 
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injured near the tip of the nose, but the nose appears to be straight, 
not aquiline, and somewhat broad at the end. The chin is strong 
and prominent. Gauckler says that the prominent chin is characteris- 
tic also of the Vatican miniature, but in this he is mistaken. The chin 
of the miniature is formed by a weak and expressionless curve, quite in 
keeping with the entire lack of individuality in the face. 

There is great general similarity between the Susa mosaic and the 
miniatures. In both cases the poet is represented as a beardless man, 
with short hair, seen from the front, clothed in a white toga, with bus- 
kins on his feet; he is sitting in an armchair, and holds a roll of 
manuscript on his knee. We may even add that in the miniature the 
desk and book box are arranged symmetrically at each side of the cen- 
tral figure, corresponding in this way to the muses of the mosaic. 
Nevertheless, no close connection between the mosaic and the minia- 
tures is to be thought of. The mosaic shows strong individual traits, 
and may be assumed to be a copy, more or less faithful, of some one 
definite previous work. The miniatures have the peculiarities of their 
style, but nothing individual, and the custom of representing literary 
men seated in armchairs was so general in late antiquity and the early 
middle ages that no importance is to be attached to the fact that Virgil 
is here seated in an armchair. Nor is the symmetrical arrangement 
of desk and book box a sign that the miniatures are derived from the 
same original as the mosaic, for such arrangement has been usual 
in all ages. It is possible, as has been said, that the miniatures are 
derived from some early original, but there is no reason to believe that 
it is the same as the original of the mosaic, and it may be that they 
merely reproduce a general type of literary man, seated with his pro- 

. fessional implements at hand. 

At first sight there seems to be little resemblance between the Virgil 
of the mosaic of Monnus and that of the Susa mosaic. At Trier Virgil 
is represented as youthful, alert, and vigorous, with full face tapering 
to a well-rounded and not too prominent chin. At Susa he appears 
older ; his cheeks are thin, his cheek bones project, and his chin is 
strong and prominent. The differences may be in part accounted for 


by the apparent age of the poet, the greater prominence of the bones 


of the face in the Susa mosaic being only natural in a man of middle 
age who had been long in ill health ; but the differences in the osseous 
structure itself, the greater breadth of both forehead and jaw in the 
Susa mosaic, can hardly be laid to the account of age. We have seen 
that the Virgil of the Monnus mosaic probably goes back to a sculp- 
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tured original, which apparently represented the youthful Virgil some- 
what idealized. The whole arrangement of the Susa mosaic, on the 
other hand, implies an original of quite different character. There is 
nothing statuesque about this representation, and nothing ideal. The 
original of the Susa mosaic must have been a painting of some sort, 
and must have represented Virgil as he appeared in his later years, 
without attempting to obliterate the traces which ill health had left 


upon his face. 

If these results of the comparison of the two mosaics are correct, 
both may still be regarded as copies, at third or perhaps twentieth 
hand, of genuine portraits of Virgil, but the original portraits were 
probably as unlike each other as the Weimar bust of the youthful 
Goethe is unlike the portraits of his later years, or as the Napoleon of 
Delaroche is unlike the Napoleon of less gifted or less imaginative 
painters. In all probability the Susa mosaic is the better portrait, if 
that is the better portrait which shows us the man as ordinary persons 
saw him; but the original of the Monnus mosaic would, perhaps, show 
us the great poet as he appeared to the eyes of a brother poet whose 
works were carved in marble or were cast in bronze. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE MAKING OF COURSES OF 
STUDY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS STATED FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY‘ 


In general, there are two, and but two points of view from which 
courses of study for secondary schools can be profitably discussed. The 
first of these is the theoretical, the second the practical point of view. In 
other words, both theoretical elements and practical elements enter 
into the problem. Furthermore, the theoretical elements are the same 
no matter from what point of view they are considered, whether the 
high school, the private school, the normal college, or the university. 
Accordingly, the “ points of view” mentioned on the programme, are of 
importance only when the subject is taken up as a practical problem. 
Still it will be well at least to glance at the theoretical aspect of the 
subject. 

Approaching secondary courses of study on the theoretical side, 
the first question that confronts us is this: What is a secondary school 
in contradistinction to an elementary school, on the one hand, and a 
high school on the other ? To put it more abstractly, what are the 
characteristics of elementary, secondary, and higher education ? Are 
there fundamental differences ? and, if so, what are they? 

The tripartite division of education is of high antiquity. It was 
practically recognized by the Greek and Roman teachers, and was 
formally elaborated by Plato and Aristotle in their pedagogical writ- 
ings. It was not wholly lost sight of in the Middle Ages, and at the 
beginning of the modern era of popular instruction it was articulately 
worked out by Luther and Comenius. It is now universally recognized 
in Jiterature and in speech, and, what is more to the purpose, under- 
lies the existing organization of schools in all progressive countries. 
These facts suggest the presumption that the scheme is not due to 
either accident or convenience, but that it rests upon some pedagogical 
basis. And such is the truth. 

In dealing with education, the term elementary is used in two 
senses. It is applied to the rudiments of any study, no matter how 


*Paper by B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, read at the joint 
session of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and the Classical Conference, April 1, 
1898. See p. 460. 
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difficult the study may be or in what division of teaching it may fall. 
In this sense it may or it may not be applied to the elementary school. 
We do not relegate Archbishop Whately’s well-known text-books to 
the primary teacher because they are called ‘“‘ Elements of Logic” and 
‘Elements of Rhetoric.” We rather apply the term elementary to a 
school having as its characteristic function the teaching of the elements 
or rudiments of education, scholastically considered. This may be 
called, if we please, a technical use of the word. 

The function of an elementary school is twofold. It is, first, to 
teach certain school arts, as reading, writing, composition, arithmetical 
calculation, and drawing,—what may be called the instrumental studies. 
Its other function is to teach the rudiments of all the great divisions 
ot human cultivation, viz., the facts of nature, the facts of human 
society, and the facts of the conscious mind, together with the expres- 
sion of these facts in oral and written language. The large mass of 
facts that the pupil accumulates in this period of his instruction has a 
present guidance value, and will also furnish apperceptive centers for 
future acquisition. The memory, therefore, will be constantly exercised; 
but not the memory only among the intellectual faculties, because the 
attempt to understand things in themselves, and in their immediate 
relations, which is as far as the teaching of relations can go ina school 
of this grade, will develop analysis, comparison, imagination, and power 
of inference. Moreover, all this work, from first to last, has a large 
disciplinary and culture value. In respect to morals and character, it 
suffices to say, that they are, directly and indirectly, provided for in 
this curriculum, except in so far as they fall under the head of govern- 
mental discipline. Accordingly, the note of the elementary school is 
preparation, looking forward as it does either to self-culture or toa 
school of higher grade. 

The secondary school also pays some attention to teaching tools or 
instruments, as new notations, alphabets, and the like, including the 
rudiments of new languages. The main function of the school, how- 
ever, is to give further instruction in the great subjects of knowledge 
that have been entered upon in the elementary school — literature, his- 
tory, mathematics, language, natural science, philosophy under some 
name or other, and social phenomena. Everything is done on a larger 
scale than before. All the great divisions of human cultivation are 
studied and taught with greater depth and greater breadth. There is 
a large addition to the pupil’s store of facts and ideas ; he knows more ; 
and yet the memory is relatively less prominent than in the earlier 
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school. Less stress is laid upon empirical knowledge, and more 
upon philosophical knowledge. The peculiar element of science, that 
is the relations existing among groups of facts, what Dr. Harris in his 
new book calls “the relativity doctrine,” 
the school is discipline. 

The university, or school of highest learning, may teach the use 
of tools, and the elements of certain subjects, but such work is a sub- 
ordinate feature. The student is now fitted for higher work, and is 
expected to doit. Discipline will be gained in this school, but dis- 
cipline does not give the school its character. Measurably, at least, 
the student is already disciplined. In other words, the student’s 
tutelage, or preparation is behind him, the kingdom of knowledge before 
him. A great and effectual door has been opened, and he enters into 
the broad field to which it leads. He becomes an investigator or 
scholar, and responds to the truth uttered by Mark Pattison in his Zzfe 
of Casaubon, “the only motive which can support the daily energy 
called for in the solitary student’s life, is the desire to know.” The 
note of the University is acquisition, knowledge. 

Such is the significance of the tripartite division of education when 
it is determined by the character of studies as correlated to the human 
mind. Such are the functions employed by the three grades of schools 
in carrying on the complete work of education. If this be not so, then 
the whole scheme is without a philosophical basis, and rests only upon 
convention and convenience. Time can be found for only one or 
two of the many observations that the outline suggests. 

It must be remembered that this outline is a purely theoretical 
view of the subject. It may well be, therefore, that it will fai! to apply 
throughout to any organized system of education now in existence. 


is prominent. The note of 


There is no such system that pure theorists have made, even in the 
lands where doctrinaires are most numerous; all existing systems have 
been modified more or less by historical causes. It is very certain, for 
example, that this description will not apply to the English educational 
system, or to that of the United States. It conforms more nearly, 
however, to the Continental systems, and perhaps most nearly to that 
of Germany. Perhaps no system that conforms fully to the pattern 
would work in any country. But even if this be granted, the fact 
would not prove that the outline is without value. It would still 
remain an ideal or a norm that would, to a certain extent, govern 
practice. 

What has been said so far is wholly independent of points of view; 
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it is of equal value or truth to the high school, the private school, 
the normal school, and the college teacher. But the moment we take 
up a system of instruction as existing, and especially with a reform- 
atory purpose, then points of view become valid. What, then, has 
the university to say of secondary courses of instruction considered as 
a practical question ? 

1. Educational conditions have changed very greatly since the year 
1200, which is about the time that the first universities were founded. 
Then there was in Europe no fully organized system of education such 
as exists in every progressive country today. The tripartite scheme 
can be traced only in outline. In fact, the universities of Christen- 
dom are the oldest existing part of its educational system. Education 
in the modern world, at least, has grown from the top downwards. 
Still it would be a great mistake to suppose that the first university 
instruction was organized without reference to existing conditions. In 
the fifth century the cathedral and claustral schools appeared in Gaul, 
and they gradually overspread western Europe, expanding their teach- 
ing as they went. In time they were reénforced by the municipal 
schools, which gave much the same kind of instruction. These schools 
appear to have covered the whole field of education for a time; at 
least, there were no schools above them until the universities appeared. 
The teaching that they furnished flowered out in the trivium — gram- 
mar, dialectics, and rhetoric; and the quadrivium —arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. As the old schools emphasized increasingly 
the seven liberal arts, elementary instruction fell more and more into 
the hands of parish schools and private teachers. 

The earliest accounts of the instruction given in the universities 
negative the assumption that these institutions fixed their standards 
regardless of the intellectual condition of the times. ‘The medizval 
idea of knowledge, or rather of its ultimate foundation,” says Mr. 
Rashdall, “‘rarely went beyond knowing what somebody had said about 
something.” He says further that “it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the innovation in the history of education which 
is suggested by the very idea of a curriculum in the sphere of liberal 
education,” which he attributes, in its practical realization, to Robert 
De Courcon, in 1215. Instruction in the Latin language was limited 
to grammar, which was studied in one or both of the two “ Priscians.”” 
Logic was the main subject of teaching. The Old and New Dialectic 
of Aristotle, that is the whole Organon together with the /sagoge of 
Porphyra, were read ordinarie ; rhetoric and philosophy were reserved 
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for festivals. In rhetoric the books were the Bardarismus of Donatus 
and the Zofics of Boethius. Philosophy included the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and the subjects of the quadrivium, for which no books were 
prescribed. The metaphysics and natural philosophy of Aristotle were 
strictly forbidden. The ancient poets, historians, and orators, that is, 
what we call the classics, were wholly omitted. Such was the curric- 
ulum at Paris in 1215." Von Raumer quotes the list of lectures in the 
University of Prague in 1366, and the list shows that in one respect a 
great change has taken place. It contains sixteen books that “passed 
for” Aristotle, viz., Metaphysics, Physics, On the heavens, Generation, 
Sense and Sensation, Memory and Recollection, Sleep and Waking, 
Length and Shortness of Life, Vegetables, Ethics and Physics, Politics 
and Physics, Rhetoric and Physics, Economics, Prior (ethics?), Posterior 
(ethics?), and Topics. Besides these books, the list contains Boethius 
de Consolatione, The Old Logic, Treatise of Peter Hispanus, Material 
Sphere, Algorism, Theory of the Planets, six books of Euclid, Almagest, 
Almanach, Priscian (Major), de Grecismo, Poctria Nova, Labyrinth, 
Boethius on The Discipline of Schools, and Doctrinale, second part.? 
Now it is evident that these curricula were not fixed arbitrarily. 
The men of the universities did not raise aloft their standards in the 
air, expecting to see the lower schools lifted up to them by some 
occult cause as, in the vulgar story, the iron coffin of Mohammed is 
said to have ascended to the top of the Caadba. On the contrary, they 
consulted existing educational conditions; and that they did not raise 
their standards too high is shown by the great number of students that 
flocked to them. The fact appears to be that some of the first univer- 
sities, as Bologna and Paris, grew out of older but inferior schools. 
Still more, much of the work that the universities now undertake to 
do had before been done, no doubt less perfectly, by the old schools. 
Indeed, the whole trivium and quadrivium now passed to the higher 
schools. Nor is this all; the writers who deal with the subject point 
out the very schools in which university students obtained their prepa- 
ration. This preparation embraced, let it be remarked, not only 
ability to grapple with the subjects of the lectures, but also ability to 
read, write, and speak Latin, which was the language both of the lec- 
ture room and of the common room. ‘There were grammar schools in 
the university towns, but the pupils who attended them, Mr. Rashdall 
thinks, came from the immediate neighborhood, and the majority of 
*RASHDALL, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. 1, pp. 433-434. 
2? BARNARD, Zhe American Journal of Education, Vol. V1, p. 54. 
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the students at the universities must have obtained their preparation 
nearer home, either in schools of some sort, or from private tutors.? 
It is, therefore, clear that from the first the universities formed part 
of a system of education, although this system was rudimentary and 
ill organized, as compared with our own. 

2. The establishment of the university was really the first step 
towards organizing the educational system that overspreads Christen- 
dom today. The old types of schools soon began to disappear, giving 
place to new types. The revival of learning hastened the process. 
The men of the old schools, bred up in the school Latin, set their 
faces, like flint, against the Latin of Cicero and Virgil. But resistance 
was vain. Classic Greek made its way more easly than classic Latin, 
because the ground was not previously encumbered with a barbaric 
school Greek. Naturally the new studies brought new teachers, and the 
new studies and new teachers together brought new schools, different in 
ideals, in moral environment, and in spirit from the old schools. The 
cathedral and claustral schools were too scholastic and ecclesiastical 
to adapt themselves to the new time, and so passed away. We should 
not be surprised, therefore, to see such a school come upon the scene 
as the Gymnasium of Strassburg, presided over by John Sturm, which, 
no doubt, had .a wider influence over educational history than any 
other secondary school that ever existed. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the universities would have followed the cathedral and claustral 
schools if they had not adapted themselves to the new conditions. 
With more or less reluctance, they did finally open their doors to the 
Greek and Latin classics. In England the ecclesiastical schools were 


already giving way to the new grammar schools when the Protestant 
Reformation drew on. 
But we must not miss the main point of the argument. This is, 


that henceforth the universities formed an integral part of an organ- 
ized educational system, which continued to expand and strengthen 
with the development of modern life. Still less than before could 
they legislate merely to suit themselves. They were now members of 
an educational body or organism; and they could no more discard or 
disregard the other members than, in the apostle’s allegory, “the eye 
can say to the hand I have no need of thee, nor again the head to the 
foot, I have no need of you.” If there is any truth or pertinency in 
the biological metaphors that we apply to human society, there is truth 
and pertinancy here; and the more thoroughly one is committed to 


3 Universities, etc., Vol. II, p. 600. 
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this organic view of society, the more ready will he be to see that the 
universities had, in a sense, parted with a portion of their freedom. 

3. As already remarked, the modern educational system has grown 
downward. The order of development has been, universities, secondary 
schools, elementary schools. When the system had been completed, 
the university was still less a law unto itself than it had been before. 
In fact, the enormous growth and extension of education in recent 
times is at once a partial effect of the full development of the educa- 
tional organism, and a partial cause of the increasing difficulty of 
making changes in the system. Education has passed from compara 
tive simplicity to great complexity. 

4. What has been said relative to organization applies to any 
modern state. But there is much more in the argument than has yet 
appeared. For example, the reasoning is more cogent in the case of 
France or Germany, where education from top to bottom is a state 
function, than in England, where educational institutions have grown 
up and do not conform, save in the rudest manner, to any general 
plan. Again, the reasoning applies more fully to one of our own 
western states than to New England; in the one instance, there is a 
fully organized state system of public instruction, while in the other, 
only a truncated system is found, and higher education is furnished 
by what in France and Italy would be called “free” colleges and 
universities. It is obvious that in one of the western states the simili- 
tude of a natural organism holds more fully than in the old states of 
the East. Even institutions outside of the state system, as the church 
colleges, are drawn into a close connection with it through competi- 
tion and sympathy. The people of Michigan, for example, have long 
boasted the possession of a system of public instruction based on the 
so-called Prussian ideas, viz., elementary, secondary, and higher 
instruction, furnished by appropriate schools, maintained and super- 
vised by the state. The same is true of other western states. Evi- 
dently the connection of parts is closer than it is even in France or in 
Germany, because in these countries candidates for the universities do 
not commonly enter the public elementary schools at all. 

Manifestly the facts relative to such a state as Michigan must be 
considered in the fabrication of courses of study for both elementary 
schools and high schools. To deny it is to deny the validity of the 
very ideas upon which the state system has built up; for the ideal is 
not three grades of schools and of instruction supported and supervised 
by the state, but three grades of schools and of instruction so related 
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to one another that they form, to borrow Professor Huxley’s famous 
similitude, a ladder reaching from the gutter to the university. It is 
not an exaggeration to say, that the man who denies or questions this 
conclusion shows a degree of either ignorance or fatuity that disbars 
him from this discussion in the court of argument. He does not grasp 
the conception of an educational solidarity. 

5. There is still more to be said. The public high schools teach 
two classes of pupils — one class that go immediately from the schools 
to practical life; one class that go to some higher institution of 
learning. Here again a division may be made, for some of these 
students go to one kind of a school and some to another. Accord- 
ingly, the public high school is both a finishing school and a fitting 
school, and, as is well known, the students who are finishing are far 
more numerous than those who are fitting. What is the bearing of 
these facts upon the relation existing between the public high school 
and the university? None whatever, if the best school for finishing 
is also the best one for fitting; but very great if this is not the case. 
If the people’s college, as it is sometimes called, is not the best 
university preparatory school, then we have upon our hands a serious 
problem. Either we must have two kinds of secondary training, and 
probably in the end two kinds of secondary schools, or one of three 
things must be done, viz., finishing must yield something to fitting, 
or fitting must yield something to finishing, or a compromise must be 
effected between them. While the best school for the one purpose 
may not be the best school for the other, the two kinds of training 
nevertheless have so much in common that they can be adjusted to 
each other and be carried on in the same school, only there must be 
some concession on both sides. In European countries, where educa- 
tional conditions are so different from those that exist in our own, 
this conclusion would have little effect. It is much less important, too, 
in the eastern states of our Union than in the western states, for a 
reason that can be presented in statistics. 

There have been admitted to Harvard College, in the course of the 
current academical year, 470 Freshmen. Of these students, 135 were 
prepared in high schools, 83 in Latin schools, 232 in other schools of 
a private nature, and 20 by private tutors. 

The statistics for the University of Michigan are not quite so 
definite, but they are practically these: Freshmen admitted, 459; 
prepared in high schools, 407; prepared in private schools, 52. This 
exhibit includes both the Literary and Scientific departments. 
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6. What general conclusions follow from this rapid view of the 
subject? That the modern educational system is so rigid that it can- 
not change? Not at all; change is the law of life. Does it follow 
that the university is bound hand and foot, and unable to stir save by 
the permission of the secondary schools? Not at all ; the improvement 
in our higher education in late years has been effected mainly by a 
force that has acted from above, and such will no doubt continue to 
be the case. The colleges and universities have demanded better 
preparation and the secondary schools have responded to the call. 
The secondary schools again have increased their demands upon the 
elementary schools. There has indeed been an uplifting from below 
—a “thrust” we may call it—but it has been of a subordinate charac- 
ter, and so it will be. 

But, finally, these conclusions follow from the line of reasoning 
that has been taken: 

(1) There is an ideal or a norm of educational organization, based 
on fact and reason, that is more or less perfectly expressed in our 
existing primary, secondary, and higher schools of learning. 

(2) In seeking the fuller realization of this ideal or norm, and so 
the improvement of education, the institutions of higher instruction 
must lead the way. ‘This they must do by raising their standards for 
admission from time to time, and by improving their own instruction. 

(3) In making new demands upon the secondary schools, the higher 
institutions must pay due heed to the ability of those schools to meet 
them. 

(4) This last admonition is peculiarly important and weighty when 
addressed to state universities, like those of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. These institutions are the highest organs of state systems 
of public instruction that have been developing through a considerable 
series of years, and that carry in great part the educational destinies of 
the people. They cannot forget their origin or deny their relations. 
The fact is their responsibility is double; for, white they are bound 
to make all forward movements in concert with the schools below 
them, they also possess the power, in some measure, of stimulating 
and quickening the whole educational system of which they are so 
important a part. B. A. HINSDALE 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliography of Education. By WiLL S. MONROE. 202 pp., [2mo. 
New York, 1897. (International Education Series, No. 42.) 

Contributions Towards a Bibliography of the Higher Education of 
Women. Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 42 pp. Boston, 
1897. (Boston Public Library. Bibliographies of Special 
Subjects, No. 8.) 

United States Bureau of Education: Report of the Commission for 
1895-6. Vol. I. 8vo. Washington, 1897. 

History of Secondary Education in the United States. By ELMER E. 
Brown. 20 pp. 1897. Reprinted from the ScHoor Review, 
February and March 1897. 


Bibliography of Henry Barnard. By Witt S. Monroe. 10 pp., 
8vo. Boston, 1897. Reprinted from the Mew England 
Journal of Education, February 16, 1897. 


Studies in Education. Ear BARNES, editor. 400 pp., 8vo. Stan- 
ford University, 1896-7. 


Mr. Monroe’s book is the most extensive and important contribu- 
tion of the year to educational bibliography. It is of distinct value 
and interest to all educational workers and students. It should be one 
of the tools on the desk of every teacher. It is indispensable to every 
careful writer on pedagogical topics, and is of equal service to librari- 
ans. It is the result of work extending through a number of years, and 
of research in many American and European libraries. Three thou- 
sand two hundred titles are included, and, excepting a few foreign 
titles under works of reference, the scope is restricted to books in Eng- 
lish. This excludes the vast field of periodical literature, an index to 
which is a task of rapidly growing importance awaiting an ardent 
bibliographer. The material is conveniently classified under twenty- 
two broad heads, expanded by subdivisions to about 125 topics. This 
arrangement would be very we'll, for the grouping is compact and 
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rational, if the index were at all adequate. That most vital part of a 
book like this is full of careless errors. A few examples will suffice. 
For purposes of alphabeting, proper names beginning /Vew are treated 
as one word; Universities come before United States, while Wisconsin 
and Wise are lost among the Wii/s. Several topics, child-study e. g., 
are followed by wrong page numbers. Recent bibliography is empha- 
sizing the value and importance of critical and descriptive notes. 
There are many of them in this book, but of very unequal number and 
fullness in the different sections. There ought to be many more. 
Child-study is thoroughly annotated, while long sections on kinder- 
gartens and nature study are entirely without comment. Mr. Frye’s 
many clear and accurate notes on method in geography make an ideal 
section, but ten pages on philosophy and sixteen pages on the impor- 
tant topic of physical education and school hygiene do not average one 
note per page. Naturally, American books are best represented, but 
no effort has been spared to include all useful English titles. Most of 
the books are recent, and presumably still in print, which adds to its 
value as a working list. A useful check list of English and American 
publishers is given. The book will easily rank at the head of all Eng- 
lish bibliographies of education, leaving Hall and Mansfield valuable 
chiefly as a select annotated list of foreign, especially German, titles. 

The work of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz is always chosen 
with good judgment and carried out on thoroughly practical and use- 
ful lines. This modestly styled Contributions Towards a Bibliography 
of the Higher Education of Women is arecent example. It is a classi- 
fied list, arranged under the heads: General and historical, higher 
education in relation to health, coéducation, professional and scientific 
education, post-graduate study, occupations and opportunities for 
college-bred women, colleges and universities wholly or partly open to 
women, and societies for the education or advancement of women. An 
author index follows. Besides all obtainable titles of separate books, 
general and special periodicals have been extensively and thoroughly 
analyzed. Descriptive notes are frequent. The bibliographic work is 
admirable and the plan and execution in every way creditable. Many 
omissions are noted, but the very title precludes criticism on this score. 
The list of institutions open to women should be extended; indeed, 
the principle of exclusion is not apparent, and some of the matter 
included in this section seems not quite germane. The reports of the 
Commissioner of Education will repay a fuller analysis. The book is 
alone in its field, 
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The last report of the Commissioner of Education contains three 
bibliographies, all in Vol. I. On preface pages xlvi—liv are listed the 
publications of the Bureau of Education, 1867-1896, Nos. 1-329. 
Author, title, and imprint of each one are given, and those still in 


print are so noted. Contents of many of the composite numbers are 
listed. 

Following the article on “ Music in German Schools” is a list (pp. 
215-217) of 113 German books, arranged in two parts of almost equal 
length, entitled “‘ Music Schools and Discussion of Method,” “ Collec- 
tions of Songs for Schools.” Items are given alphabetically by author. 
Brief title follows, but no date or imprint. 

At the end of chap. xvii (pp. 897-927) is a long minute bibli- 
ography of writings by and about Horace Mann, compiled by his son, 
Benjamin Pickham Mann. It is confessedly incomplete, but probably 
fuller than any before printed. Most of the entries refer to articles in 
the Massachusett’s press, and no paragraph or press notice, even to 
headlines, is deemed too slight for inclusion. The arrangement is 
chronological. 

Elmer E. Brown has collected about two hundred titles illustrating 
the history of secondary education in the United States. The list is 
only a careful selection. It contains the very few books treating 
exclusively of the topic, over one hundred well-chosen references: to 
periodicals, an analysis of the National Educational Association and 
Bureau of Education’s publications, and a number of references to 
pertinent chapters in general works. The four sections are headed 
general, state and local, individual institutions, and periodicals. The 
last should be much extended. The descriptive and critical notes 
following almost every title adds greatly to the value. Several stand- 
ard works are omitted in section 2, ¢. g., Randall’s and Draper’s 
books on the schools of New York state, and section 3 might be much 
enlarged. 

No one has better right than Mr. Monroe to compile a bibliography 
of Henry Barnard, for he has written and studied much of the Nestor 
of American education. This list, 113 titles of works by and about 
(chiefly the latter) Dr. Barnard, is an enlargement of the one appended 
to Mr. Monroe’s Educational Labors of Henry Barnard (1893). Inac- 
curacies are corrected; the form is improved. At least a few well- 
chosen periodical articles should have been included. The purpose 
has evidently been to include Dr. Barnard’s work only under one form 
for no mention is made of the volumes of matver, many of which 
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number several editions, which have been reprinted from the American 
Journal of Education, or of several volumes printed before the Journal 
and afterward incorporated in it. The useful index to the Journal 
published at Washington in 1892 should have a place on the list. The 
pamphlet will be of use to all students and teachers and of value to a 
future biographer. 

In Studies in Education Professor Earl Barnes has gathered the ten 
numbers which he printed at Leland Stanford under the same title, 
July 1896—-April 1897. Child-study is the almost exclusive topic. The 
index records six helpful bibliographies of various phases of this work. 
The most notable are those on child-study, children’s plays, and 
chronological list of the published work of G. Stanley Hall. 

J. I. Wyver 

NEw YorK STATE LIBRARY 

Albany, N. Y. 


Latin Inscriptions. By W.M. Linpsay. Allyn & Bacon. 


Tuis handbook is divided into four chapters. I. “The Earliest 
Period and the Beginning of Literature ;” II. “The Period of the 
Republican Literature; III. “The Age of Cicero and the Early 


Empire, Classical Latin;” IV. “Imperial and Late Latin.” Mr. 
Lindsay has devoted ninety-four pages to the first two chapters, and 
the remaining twenty-six pages to the inscriptions of the classical and 
imperial Latin, a ratio which seems well taken, since it is almost 
impossible to treat the downward progress of the language from 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Lindsay selects and treats the inscriptions illustrating the his- 
tory of the language in a historical and chronological way, side by side 
with the literature of the country. This meets a want long felt but 
never until now filled. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon this 
historical development. Again Mr. Lindsay does not give us an array 
of rules showing this development of the language, but the specimens 
themselves in an excellent historical setting with elaborate, scholarly, 
and instructive notes. 

It is certainly not the notes to which objection can be made, but 
rather to the form of the inscriptions themselves. Perhaps Mr. Lind- 
say wished to present the inscriptions in as simple a form as possible, 
but it seems to me that the student who gains an insight into Latin 
inscriptions only from this book and has not access to the C. I. L. 
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(Corpus Inscriptiorum Latindrum) would be greatly misled. For 
example, inscriptions are written in capital letters, with stops, and 
simple abbreviations, so why not follow the original as much as pos- 
sible? Inscription 41, Lindsay, is written ‘“ M. Claudius M. f. Mar- 
celus Consol iterum,” retaining only the letters of the similar inscrip- 
tion in C. I. L., I, 539, which is M* CLAVDIVS: M: F- MAR- 
CELVS CONSOL ITERVM. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his preface, says that a student sometimes will learn 
more from merely turning over the pages of a book of this kind than 
from rules, just as the successive pictures of a panorama are often more 
instructive than the showman’s lecture. After this statement it seems 
almost imperative to have the representation of the inscription approxi- 
mate the original, for, of course, one would not expect or wish a fac- 
simile. 

In a book entitled Latin Historical Inscriptions, by G. Rushforth, 
of St. John’s College, the introduction sets forth the common usages 
in Latin monumental inscriptions of the best period, such as stops, 
size of letters, accents, abbreviations, etc. A similar introduction pre- 
ceding the exact picture of the inscription would be a valuable addi- 
tion to this most excellent little book. 

The book, however, is excellent and enables younger students to 
realize the value of inscriptions as historical evidence, a truth about 
which they hear so much and which they have so little opportunity of 
verifying. 

GRacE M. JACKSON 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Puituirs. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. 


Tus book is prefaced with an introduction by Professor A. Weiss, 
of the Military Academy at Woolrich, and in it he calls attention to 
the great advance in the methods and materials for the study of Ger- 
man in all the European countries. He might well have added that 
the same is even more true in America. This rapid development calls 
for just such a book as this, and one of its special merits is, according 
to Professor Weiss, its freedom from all religious or political bias. 
Miss Phillips has produced a very serviceable manual, and has demon- 
strated a thorough acquaintance with the Germans and their literature. 
With the earlier periods, she deals probably more fully than the scope 
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of the book really demands; but numerous authors are merely men- 
tioned, ¢. g., “Friedrich Logau wrote epigrams.” If no more atten- 
tion than this can be given an author, it would seem better to make no 
mention of him at all. 

Although the preface states that Goethe and Schiller are treated 
with exceptional fullness, their earlier works are passed over very hur- 
riedly ; “‘Fiesco” being allotted five lines. One point of superiority 
claimed for the book is its treatment of modern authors. But right 
here it is quite disappointing, for of authors now living, only seven 
are mentioned, and the brevity with which the writers of the two or 
three preceding generations are treated may be seen from the discus- 
sion of Scheffel. No facts of his life are mentioned, and “ Eckke- 
hard” is the only work mentioned. What reference to Scheffel can be 
just without at least mentioning ‘“‘ Der Trompeter?”’ Of course recent 
literature is as yet an uncertain field, but a chapter might have been 
added describing the various tendencies now prominent, and mention- 
ing the leaders in each class of literature. The book is provided with 


a good bibliography and a chronological table. 
R. W. Moore 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


Ginn & Co. have published an edition of Gibbon’s Memoirs, Carefully 
edited by Oliver Farrar Emerson, which deserves the attention of teachers 
of English who have some freedom of choice in their texts. 


THE Illinois State Teachers’ Association has published an attractive 
pamphlet, “ Our Pilgrim Fathers,’ which contains the addresses delivered 
by several of the educational pioneers of the state at the Springfield meeting 
last December. 


THE Central High School of Cleveland, O., has developed a very efficient 
reference library in connection with the class-room work. The experiment 
has been successful, and details would doubtless be of service to other high- 
school teachers. 


THE October A¢lantic Monthly contains the “ Confessions”’ of half a dozen 
superintendents of city school systems. The confessions are anonymous, 
and, therefore, like all anonymous communications, are to be classed under 
the head of fiction. But fiction is often the most interesting of reading. 


PROFESSOR HANUS, after a year of study and travel in Europe, resumes 
his duties as head of the department of education in Harvard University this 
fall. The courses in the department have been notably strengthened. 
Among the most interesting features is the provision made for students who 
have had no experience in teaching to teach for practice under direction in 
the neighboring cities of Newton, Medford, and Brookline. The Pedagog- 
ical Seminary, under Professor Hanus’ direction, has already done notable 
work of much more than local importance. 


THE remarkable growth in high schools is nowhere better shown than in 
the State of Missouri. No doubt, under the energetic administration of State 
Superintendent Kirk, greater progress has been made there than elsewhere 
in the country. The advance is little short of amazing. Four years ago 
there were only 8000 students in the high schools of Missouri. Today there 
are no less than 20,000—an increase of 250 per cent. in four years. 


From the Passaic (N. J.) high school comes a very good form to be filled 
out by the pupil, and approved by the parent. Among the questions are the 
following : 

“What studies do you like best? What is your favorite line of reading ? 
Name some books you have read the past year. What studies do you like 
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least? Are you able to give your whole attention to school work? If not, 
about how much time, daily, do outside duties require ? Condition of health ? 
Of eyes? Have you ever felt overworked? If so, tell under what circum- 
stances, and how you felt.” 

The course of study is given on the same page with the questions. 


THERE are just 100 high schools in Minnesota over which Mr. George 

B. Aiton, in his capacity of inspector of state high schools, keeps watch and 

ward. Mr. Aiton publishes a most interesting report for the school year 
ending July 31, 1898, from which the following figures are taken : 

1894-5 1895-5 1896-7 1897-8 

Enrollment of high school students.......... 9,402 10,143 11,218 51,377 

Number of high school instructors 340 403 424 

Number of classes taught daily 1,945 2,236 2,403 2,544 


In the course of study of the Colorado Springs high school is the follow- 
ing note: 

“ With the beginning of the school year 1892-3 the eighth grade of the 
grammar schools was incorporated into the high school. In government, 
privileges, and work the class is an integral part of the high school.” 

So this high school has extended its course downward, in spite of the 
fact that some people find a natural law limiting the high school to four 


years. A good deal of opposition to high schools would never be heard of if 
the high school had a six years’ course and began at the end of the sixth 


grade. 


In the catalogue of the Howe High School, Grand Rapids, Wis., of 
which Mr. Guy S. Ford is principal, is the following advice to teachers, 
advice which applies in other places than Grand Rapids: ‘ Each high- 
school teacher should be a constant student of the best pedagogical works, 
and a subscriber for either the SCHOOL REVIEW or the Educational Review. 
Fresh from college, do not adopt college methods of teaching and disciplining. 
Adapt. Be sure you appreciate the importance of attention, order, methods, 
and detail. Remember the limitations of your pupils’ vocabulary and talk 
(when you are obliged to talk) so that you mus¢ be understood. Make yourself 
acquainted with the health and home conditions of your pupil, know what other 
studies he is carrying, and how much work his other instructors are putting 
on him. Secure the coéperation of the parents in the plans you have for 
each boy or girl. Remember that you are dealing with pupils who are cross- 
ing the divide of life — from boyhood and girlhood to manhood and woman- 
hood. It isa period fraught with great perils and wonderful possibilities. When 
by a just firmness you have won their respect, give them such help and sym- 
pathy as will lead them to feel that however others may misunderstand 
them, you still believe in them and will help them.” 
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Sixty-first Report of the State Board of Education, Massachusetts.— 
From the sixty-first report of the State Board of Education, presented to 
the legislature January I9, 1898, and covering substantially the school 
year of 1896-7, the following facts of special interest to our readers have 
been taken : 

The average pay per month of men was $144.80—a gain of $8.77; of 
women, $52.20—a gain of $1.90. There are 37 towns and cities that pay 
more than these averages, and 226 that pay less. There are 59 towns in 
which the pay of women ranges from only $20 to $30 per month. 

The number of high schools for 1896-7 was 262—an increase of 4; with 
1283 teachers—an increase of 92; and with 36,288 pupils —an increase of 
1905. The amount of salaries paid to principals was $362,511.30, the aver- 
age being $1383.63. The high-school enrollment was 8.3 per cent. of the 
total enrollment. The larger the towns and cities, the smaller, in general, is 
the high-school enrollment, although the grade of the high school is usually 
higher. In the ten largest cities the percentage of high-school enrollment is 
6.7 ; in the ten largest towns, 10.6; in the ten largest towns whose population 
is less than 5000 each, 11.7; in the thirty-five towns of highest enrollment, 
20.3. These percentages of high-school enrollment imply percentages of enjoy- 
ment respectively as follows: 20, 32, 35,and61. That is to say, in these four 


representative groups of towns, 20 per cent., 32 per cent., 35 per cent, and 61 
per cent., respectively, of the children in the public schools reach the high school 


and enjoy more or less of its advantages, the percentage for the state being 25. 
The popular notion that only 8 per cent. of the children ever reach the high 
school is unfounded. The number of towns required to maintain high schools 
is 168 ; number not required to maintain high schools, though required to fur- 
nish free high-school tuition, 185 ; number maintaining high schools, though 
not required to do so, 70; number of towns entitled to state reimbursement 
for tuition paid in the high schools of other towns, 72; number of towns 
actually reimbursed by the state for high-school tuition payments, 43. The 
payments by the state for the tuition of 219 pupils from 43 towns in 33 high 
schools, at an average annual tuition of $31.72, amounted for 1896-7 to 
$6121.72. 

Twenty-three cities, with a population of 1,494,906, are required by law 
to maintain a manual training department as a part of the high-school system. 
Fourteen cities have complied with the law, two have provisions nearly made 
for compliance, and seven either have the matter under consideration or have 
taken no action whatever. 

Fifty-three incorporated academies were reported for 1896-7, with 5418 
pupils, and 365 private schools, with 63,370 pupils. In 1837, one-sixth of 
the children of the state were in private schools; in 1867, one-fourteenth ; 
and in 1897, between one-seventh and one-eighth. For three years past the 
number of pupils in the public schools has been increasing, relatively, faster 
than the number in private schools. 
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Certain features of the school movement in Massachusetts were men- 
tioned in the report of a year ago. These still continue to be dominant ones, 
and are worthy, therefore, of restatement, with one or two added features, as 
follows : 

1. Enrichment of elementary programmes. 

2. Consideration of ways and means to reconcile the breadth of an 
enriched programme with reasonable thoroughness of instruction. 

3. A spirit to open the way for the capable child to rise more rapidly 
through the grades. 

4. The consolidation of feeble and scattered rural schools. 

5. Growth of the conviction that the schools all need skilled supervision 
as much as business enterprises that have it. 

6. The remarkable development of the high-school system. 

7. The trend of the colleges, as in the case of Harvard University, 
towards recognizing in their admission requirements the general as well as 
the classical courses of the high schools. 

8. Great progress in schoolhouse construction, sanitation, and equipment. 

g. An improvement in teachers’ salaries, noticeable in the general aver- 
ages of the state, but not in all cases where improvement is needed. 

10. An increasing earnestness of demand for scholarship, professional 
training, and heart in the teacher. 

11. The surprising public endorsement of the seemingly antagonistic poli- 
cies of increasing the number of normal schools, and, at the same time, of 
seriously raising their standard of admission. 

12. A growing interest in school matters on the part of boards of trades, 
citizens’ associations, women’s clubs, and non-professional educational socie- 
ties. 

13. Growth of the feeling that the principle of individualism or localism 
in school management should not be permitted to exhibit itself anywhere in 
depriving children of good schooling, and the state of that better citizenship 
to which good schooling leads. 

The key to the school situation is the well-trained and competent teacher. 
The school rises or falls with the teacher. Hence the necessity for normal 
schools, superintendents of schools, standards of qualification, and all educa- 
tional helps to insure the preparation, the selection and the continued inspira- 
tion of the teacher. Hence the necessity for good schoolhouses, good 
sanitation, good text-books, good school appliances and good conditions, in 
general, to reinforce the teacher. Hence the need of local enterprise, with 
state codperation where needed, to raise the money necessary to give the 
humblest school good teaching, and some of the advantages, at least, of 
schools now more highly favored. 
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